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MONEY OF ACCOUNT. 


Inquinixe prices and fixing them occupy a large portion of the time 
and attention of all men in trade, and not a little of many others whose 
only connectian with business is to purchase for the supply of their own 
wants. The conversation and discussion on the subject of prices, where 
no sale or transaction takes place, greatly exceeds, perhaps ten-fold, that 
which results in a change of property. The minds of a large proportion 
of the people in all thriving business communities become familiar with 
the prices of a certain range of articles which they have most occasion 
to purchase or sell. They keep pace with the fluctuations, and are well 
advised when they are asked, more or less, for any given commodities, 
These respective or comparative prices are readily borne in mind. 
House-keepers well know the comparative rates of coffee, tea, sugar, rice, 
pepper and other things which go to swell the household expenses. 
They know that a pound of beef is worth more than a pound of bread,. 
and that a pound of butter is worth more than one of beef; and not only 
so, but they know it accurately and independently of any actual purchase; 
they know it without actually naming any price in money for each: 
article. This idea of the comparative price of these articles is carried 
in their minds with perfect facility. And although for facility and per- 
fect convenience these prices are expressed in money, yet any one familiar 
with prices could readily say a pound of rice is worth two pounds of 
flour, a pound of beef is worth four of flour, a pound of tea is worth: 
eight of coffee, a bushel of wheat is worth two of potatoes, and very: 
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many could run round a whole range of comparisons showing a definite 
and precise idea of the respective prices of the articles named. 

In all business transactions prices are fixed and expressed in money 
of account. It forms the universal medium of estimate and comparison. 
Money of account may either correspond with the current coins or not. 
In England all valuations are made in the terms pounds, shillings, pence 
and farthings, and occasionally in guineas, The coins correspond ; that is, 
in naming a pound, you express a sum or value which has an equivalent 
in the sovereign ; the shilling of account has its equivalent in the coined 
shilling, and so of the penny. In the Usited States, the money of ac- 
count is expressed in doliars and cents, and the coins correspond. In 
many countries, however, the money of account and coins do not corres- 
pond. In China prices are expressed in tales, mace and candarines, and 
accounts are so kept, and evidences of debt are written in the same way, 
so that these denominations are the money of account. Coins are not 
used in China. Gold and silver are largely used in payments and mer- 
cantile transactions, but always by weight, being valued like other 
commodities in the money of account—the value or price fluctuating 
according to the plenty or scarcity, the rate of exchange, the degree of 
fineness and other causes. There is a very great diversity in Europe in the 
moneys of account and coins; in many places there are various modes of 
keeping accounts, and various systems of coins, and no agreement among 
them ; in some there is a partial agreement. In Gibraltar accounts are 
kept in dollars, which express a value equal to about two-thirds of our 
dollar, and without any corresponding coin. [See Kelly's Cambist, 
Grund’s Merchants’ Assistant, and other similar works— Austria, Venice, 
Genoa.] Before the independence of the United States our provincial 
enrrencies furnished a striking example of a money of account without 
coins. Jn noneof the provinves were there coins to correspond with the 
pounds, shillings and pence, in which all accounts were kept and values 
expressed. The Spanish coins in circulation were valued or priced in 
this money as any other commodities were ; and as great fluctuations took 
place in the value of the precious metals in our colonial period, owing 
chiefly to an unfavorable exchange, these variations were readily and 
easily measured and exhibited in the regular price currents of the day. 
It was as easy to follow the variations in the price of dollars or duubloons 
as in a barrel of flour, and so the experience of many years proved.* 
So firmly are these moneys of account fixed in the public mind, that 
half a century has not obliterated them in many of the old States. In 
Massachusetts, New York and Virginia it is not uncommon to hear 
people expressing prices in pounds, shillings and pence; and although 
all accounts are kept in the legal money of account, of dollars and cents, 
prices or values are more easily fixed in the old denominations, because 
the value they represent or denote is more deeply fixed in the minds of 
men, In making a price, it is first, by inveterate habit, stated in the old 
way, and then converted, if necessary, into the new, as men sometimes 


* There were epecial difficulties and disturbing causes affecting the colonial cur- 
rencies, not touching this point, which we cannot notice here. 
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think in one language and express themselves in another. So if in 
Great Britain sovereigns and shillings were wholly withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and Spanish or French coins substituted, the people would con- 
tinue to think and value in pounds, shillings and pence until some 
powerful disturbing cause broke down the habit. It is more than half 
a century since the present admirable metrical system of weights and 
measures was adopted in France, with all the advantage of a decimal 
subdivision, yet the mass of the people continue to think and estimate 
under the imperfect and complicated systems which had been long in 
possession of the public mind. The idea of a specific value and quan- 
tity once lodged in the mind, and familiarized by daily and constant use, 
will be as difficult to eradicate as one’s native languaye. We may learn 
a new language, but we cannot easily forget that in which we have 
chiefly conversed from childhood, and in which, we must continue to 
shape our ideas long after we may begin to express them in another. 
There are great numbers of business men familiar with the prices of a 
large number of the commodities of trade, engaged in daily discussing 
them, making sales and purchases, or quite competent to make them, 
yet when produced and exhibited, wholly unable to recognise the 
quantities of which they speak, or to specify the quantity of gold 
or silver which is the equivalent of the prices they so fluently quote. 
They can tell you the price of a ton of iron, a hundred weight of sugar 
or a barrel of flour, but they might be wholly unable to tell whether a 
lot of iron contained one or five tons, whether a lot of sugar contained 
one or five cwis., or whether a barrel of flour contained one or five 
hundred pounds. Nor could they tell the weight or size of the quan- 
tities of gold or silver which would be equivalent to the prices named. 
The editor of a price current, who is constantly conversant with prices 
of almost the whole range of commerce, and quite able from his famil- 
iarity with prices to buy and sell, may be wholly ignorant of coins, 
of the mode of weighing the precious metals, or any other commodity. 
When coins are wholly and for a long period banished from circulation, 
men find no difficulty in naming prices and proceeding with the whole 
business of trade. In the United States, gold and silver are the only 
legal tender in payment of debts, and yet not one thousand dollars of 
debt in a thousand millions is paid in those metals. Men must, there- 
fore, be much more familiar with prices and with money of account 
than they are with the precious metals. If these were subdivided in 
pieces weighing a pennyweight each, very few merchants could tell the 
value of one of these pieces, or show how many of them would express. 
the price of any article whatever. 

When a price is fixed, therefore, in the ordinary course of dealing, 
the naming such price is not the same thing as holding up to the party 
to whom it is named a quantity of gold or silver of equivalent value.. 
When a barrel of flour is said to be worth five dollars, the party fixing 
that price does not mean the guantity of gold in a half eagle, or of. 
silver in five dollars, for that quantity he does not know. He uses the 
same expression he would use if he were asked the value of the half 
eagle—“ five dollars.” So, if in England an article is said to be worth 
fifty-five shillings, neither party forms any idea of the quantity of gold, 
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equivalent to that amount, although payment cannot be made in silver 
beyond forty shillings. So, during our Revolutionary war, when for 
many years there was only a paper circulation, prices were expressed in , 
the various currencies of the different colonies, and very few indeed could 
have been guided by the quantity of gold or silver equivalent to any 
price expressed in their pounds, shillings and pence. ay 

It is evident, therefore, that money of account is the medium in which 
prices are quoted and expressed in all countries. It is capable of 
measuring, comparing and stating values to the utmost extent of the re- 

uirements of trade. Much confusion of ideas has arisen from blending ~ 

e functions of coins with those of money of account, in Jegislation, in 
works on the subject of money and in conversation. It is unfortunate 
for clear views on this subject, that the money of account has not in all 
countries, as in China, been kept wholly distinct from the coins. 

The errors prevalent on this subject are very distinctly exemplified by 
Mr. Locke, in his tract on money, published in the controversy on the 
re-coinage in England, at the close of the 17th century. The great 
philosopher had no conception of the real functions of a money of 
account. He tells us that “Men in their bargains contract not for de- 
nominations or sounds, but for the intrinsic value, which is for the 

uantity of silver by public authority warranted to be in pieces of such 
Tonsstlantises: and it is by having a greater quantity of silver that 
men thrive and grow richer, and not by having a greater number of de- 
nominations, which, when they come to have need of their money, will 
prove but empty sounds, if they do not carry with them the real quantity 
of silver expected.”* Again: “The yard or quart men measure by, 
may rest indifferently in the buyers or sellers or a third person’s hands, 
it matters not whose it is. But it is not so in silver. It is the thing 
bargained for, as well as the measure of the bargain ; and, in commerce, 
passes from the buyer to the seller, as being in such a quantity equivalent 
to the thing sold ; and so it not only measures the value of the commo- 
dity to which it is applied, but is given in exchange for it. But 
this it does only by its quantity and nothing else. For it must be re- 
membered that silver is the instrument as well as measure of commerce. 
And every one desiring to get as much as he can of it for any commo- 
dity he sells, it is by the quantity of silver he gets for it in exchange and 
by nothing else, that he measures the value of the commodity he sells.” 
(Page 4, 5, idem.) 

As the arguments and authority of Mr. Locke are greatly relied upon 
in the controversy which has been waged on this subject, it may be 
proper tos tate his views still more fully. After having insisted upon 
silver as the proper standard of value, and urged his objections to the 
double standard, he adds: “ One metal, therefore, alone can be the 
money of account and contract, and the measure of commerce in any 
country. The fittest for this use is silver. It is enough that the world 
has agreed in it and made it their common money ; and, as the Indians 


* Page 9 of Locke’s Tract. Further considerations on raising value of money, 
2d Ed. 1695. , 
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rightly call it, measure, all other metals, gold as well as lead, are but 
commodities.”* 

If these misconceptions were not still frequently reiterated, it 
would scarcely seem necessary to refute them, as that was done at the 
time of their publication, and has been frequently since. In Mr. Locke’s 
day, silver ‘was the common medium of paymént in small transactions, 
and he was not familiar with the modes of payment in the large ope- 
rations of trade. He could not distinguish between the shilling of ac- 
count and the shilling of silver. Even in the seventeenth century, before 
the Bank of England emitted a paper currency, a large portion of the great 
payments of commerce were effected in various other ways among mer- 
chants, than by the transfer of the precious metals. When Mr. Locke 
asserted that men did not contract for denominations, he simply over- 
looked the fact that they contracted by them. They used denomina- 
tions continually as a scale,a measure or an instrument, in all their 
quotations of price, valuations and bargains, but only used silver and 
gold when they were actually present, and then as a commodity and an 
equivalent. Mr. Locke.could not foresee that for nearly a quarter of a 
century gold and silver almost disappeared from the circulation of 
England, and that during that period men were so far from always con- 
tracting for silver or gold, that no man ever expected to receive any pay- 
ment in these metals or either of them. He could not foresee that his 
descendant, Lord King, would make himself conspicuous as the only 
man in the nation who insisted on being paid in gold, giving his tenants 
.special notice that their rents could only be discharged in that way. 
Yet all the business of the trade and revenue of Great Britain, from 
1797 to 1822, a period of immense operations in war and commerce 
was carried on by the aid of the denominations pounds, shillings and 
pence, and bank notes, The theory of Mr. Locke must fall to the ground 
before such an example as this, whatever may have been the effects of 
Lord King to uphold it by his individual exertions. ¢ 

The controversy in which Mr. Locke launched his “ Further Consider- 
ations concerning raising the value of Money,” would have been of still 
greater importance if it had resulted in a true solution of the question. 
It was, however, conducted, though with great ability, under an entire 
misapprehension, by both parties, of the true issue. The points started 
excited inquiry and speculation on the subject of: money to such an 
extent, that England, during the last century and a half, has produced 
more writings on currency, banking and money, than all the world 
beside. To these may be added a huge pile of folios emanating from 
Parliamentary Committees, embodying a mass of valuable facts, evidence 
and experience. The misconceptions of Mr. Locke and Mr. Lowndes 
have never yet been cieared up. It was impossible for them ever to 
coincide, because they regarded the subject from a different point of 


* Page 21, idem. His views stated shortly at page 22. ( 

+ Lord King published a pamphlet on the restriction of specie payments by 
the bank, in 1803, and gave the notice mentioned to his tenants, This occasioned 
a special act of Parliament, which showed that the miuistry of the day understood 
the subject as little as his lordship. ; 
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view, and of course, with different objects and impressions. A full com- 
prehension of the nature of money of account was needed to enable 
them to grapple with the real difficulties of the recoinage. That step 
had become necessary by the miserable state of depreciation into which 
the coins of the realm had sunk during the last half of the seventeenth 
century. Owing to the natural wear and the frauds by clipping, punch- 
ing, sweating and other similar means, the silver coins had depreciated 
from five to twenty per cent.* The point to be settled for the action of 
the government, was whether the new coins should be issued of the 
original weight, or be made to correspond to their value at the average 
depreciation. Mr. Locke, who for the want of a merchant’s familiarity 
with the subject of money, could not bring his powers of abstraction to 
bear, did not conceive of a mere money of account, but involved himself 
in a labyrinth of fallacies, by treating silver coin as the only possible 
money. His fundamental positions were in connection with those already 
cited, that “Silver is the instrument and measure of commerce in all 
the civilized and trading parts of the world.” “ The intrinsic value of 
silver considered as money, is that estimate which common consent has 
placed on it.” “That an equal quantity is always of equal value to an 
equal quantity of silver.” + ‘The last position is always true, says Ruding, 
except in the case of coinage, to which Locke applied it. f 
These unsound and oft-refuted positions are sufficiently plausible to 
influence many minds. The least reflection will satisfy practical men 
that silver is not the instrument and measure of commerce; it is merely 
one of the dgents sometimes employed in trade, but frequently dispensed 
with and never indispensable. The intrinsic value of silver is fixed, like 
the value of other articles, by the cost of obtaining it, by the demand 
for it, and by other causes, special and general, applicable to other com- 
modities. An equal quantity of silver is not always at the same price 
with an equal quantity of silver, because that implies that no change 
ever takes place in the value of silver, when, at the present time, all 
merchants know that it does change in value frequently, and our price 
currents chronicle these changes in the price of gold and silver, as they 
do other changes in price. Entertaining these false notions, Mr. Locke 
looked upon a crown or five-shilling piece, or a shilling, or a Spanish 
dollar, as a certain defined quantity of silver, unalterable in value, and 
inseparable in idea from the silver itself. In his view, goods were only 
sold for the silver named as the price. He could not understand that 
dollars could be said to be worth 4s. 6d., 4s. 7d., 4s. 8d., &c., or that 
crowns could be quoted, in case of a demand for silver in France or Holland, 
orin case of a high exchange, at 5s. 1d. or 5s. 2d., &&c. He saw the confusion 
of terms, but could not understand why 19,°, pennyweights of uncoined 
silver should be at a higher price than a crown purporting the same 
weight ; nor why an ounce of silver, at the very time he wrote, was sell- 
ing at 6s, 5d. when it ought to be worth only 5s. 2d., by bis doctrine. 
For, formerly, when the full weight crown was worth only five shillings 
for the i9,°, dwts. of silver it contained, the ounce of silver was only 


* Lowndes, 60, 61. Taylor on “ System of England,” 81. 
+ Pages 1,2, Locke’s Tract. } Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, vol. ii. page 42. 
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worth 5s. 2d. Silver had, therefore, apparently risen about 20 per cent. 
All this, to Mr. Locke’s mind, was the merest confusion of terms, wholly 
unintelligible, the jugglery of agiotage, for with him a dollar was a 
dollar, a crown a crown, a shilling a shilling, an ounce of silver an 
ounce, and nothing more or less. He supposed that men’s minds had 
become confused, and that no change had taken place except a 
depreciation in ihe defaced and clipt coins. His opponents saw very 
elearly the apparent change in value. They saw clearly that, as 
matters then stood, a crown of full weight was worth 6s. 3d., and 
not merely 5s., as formerly rated. “ That x onl in England being grown 
scarce, is consequently grown dearer. That it is risen in price from 5s. 
2d, to 6s. 5d. per ounce””* This seemed to them an actual enhance- 
ment of price. It was only apparent, however, for no such increase of 
price had taken place on the Continent. The real difficulty in this 
questign, in which both parties were partly right, was that neither un- 
derstood nor appreciated the nature and functions of a money of account. 
The coins had, according to the usage of Europe, been made to corres- 
pond with the money of account, a correspondence which has produced 
unnumbered mischiefs, and stood darkly in the way of clear views of 
the subject of money. As the coins in the course of half a century gra- 
dually lost value by abrasion or clipping, the money of account followed, 
and a change which was so gradual that the public took no note of it. 
Shillings, which had lost a fourth of their weight, were still called shil- 
lings ; crowns, which had lost a tenth, were still called and treated by the 
mass of the people as worth five shillings. But when after 1690 the 
depreciation had reached an average of 15 per cent., the extent of the 
evil began to be felt. As soon as silver coins began to be exported, 
upon an unfavorable exchange, they were treated as bullion, and valued 
in the money of account of the countries to which they were to be exported 
according to the.r actual weight. It was found at once, that while the 
great mass of the sales and transactions of the country were carried on 
in the old denominations and with the imperfect coins, and these old 
denominations had gradually, in the minds of the mass of the people, 
kept pace with the coins, the merchants in the foreign trade, familiar with 
the price of bullion at home and abroad, very clearly saw the change 
which had taken place ; that the coins were worth intrinsically less than 
formerly, and they gave 6s. 3d. for a crown of full weight. But Mr. 
Locke denied that they gave 6s. 3d., and insisted that only 5s. was given 
in depreciated coins called 6s, 3d., but having only 5s. of silver in them, 
Confusion had invaded the money of account, and men differed about 
what was meant by five shillings. Mr. Locke insisted that the new 
crowns should contain the same quantity of silver, 19;%, dwés. as form- 
erly, because that quantity was 5s., and Mr Lowndes insisted that that 
quantity was now worth 6s. 3d., and that the new crowns should contain 
only about 15,4; dwts., and that the shillings. should contain propor- 
tionably, that is, one-fifth less than the old coinage, because he clearly 
saw that the whole range of prices had been fixed in a money of account, 
which had been formed upon the depreciated coins. 


* Essay for Amendment of the Silver Coins, Lowndes, page 77. 
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Mr. Lowndes wished to avoid the mischief of suddenly wresting back 
the money of account from its present adjustment to its former position : 
“ By this project all computations in pounds, shillings and pence used in 
accounts, and the reckonings by pounds, marks, half marks, practiced in 
the law of England, and in the records, contracts and other instruments 
relating thereunto, will be preserved as they ought to be.”* All the 
contracts for many years had been made in the money of account, as-it 
corresponded with the depreciated coins. To require debts thus con- 
tracted to be discharged in coins of full weight or their equivalent, was 
an injustice the government could not perpetrate, ard the coins were 
called in, imperfect as they were, to be restored in new coins of the old 
weight. That only met the difficulty to a small extent, because much 
the largest proportion of the debtors had no coins in their hands to be 
thus exchanged. They had to sell goods to raise money, and their 
goods would sell, of course, at a depreciation proportioned to ,the in- 
creased value of the coins. This hardship was strongly urged as an 
objection, but in vain, as it was resolved by the authorities that the 
weights of the old coinage must be preserved. They believed in Mr. 
Locke’s idea of an equal quantity of silver being always of equal value. 
The money of account, as understood and used by the people, was vio- 
lated, and all recent subsisting contracts were in confusion. 

The true doctrine of money of account applied to the difficulties of 
that recoinage, upon which we have dwelt at more length, with the view 
of showing this doctrine more distinctly, would have settled at once the 
chief part of the dispute, and enabled them to grapple with the real 
facts, unobscured by a cloud of misconceptions. If the coins had been 
as Mr. Locke contends they should be, merely weighed pieces of metal 
of a certain standard quality, the money of account would have kept its 
original adjustment; and if the ounce of silver, valued at 5s, 2d., had 
lost one-fifth of its weight, it would have been valued at 4s. 1}d., and the 
gradual depreciation would have been so imperceptible in the course of 
a series of years, as to have fallen with severity upon none, The money 
of account would have remained intact, measuring and expressing the 
value of the pieces of silver and gold according to their weight, with the 
same precision and readiness as other articles. In case of a rise of the 
precious metals, consequent upon a high exchange, the rise would be 
at once noted in the money of account without the least confusion in 
any mind. The ounce of silver which had, at the ordinary exchange, 
been rated at 5s. 2d., could as easily be stated to be worth 5s. 3d., 5s. 4d., 
or 5s. 10d. Under the proper and unobstructed operation of a money 
of account, the evil could not have taken place: that is, if the weight 
and quality in the first place had been simply certified by the stamp of 
the mint, and the price had been left to the course of commerce, there 
would have been no inducements to clipping or punching, as the amount 
thus abstracted would have been deducted by the first person to whom 
it would have been offered, and when the actual wear began to be ap- 
preciable, the loss would have been deducted in all large payments. In 
this way the loss by wear, for twenty, thirty or fifty years, could never 


* Lowndes Essay, &c., page 85. Lowndes was Master of the Mint. 
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be suddenly thrown at once with all its severity upon any community ; 
but would be borne in the lapse of years by several generations of busi- 
ness men, by such slow degrees as to be imperceptible as a burden. 
The object of a re-coinage, would, in such a case, only be to revise the 
standard of quality, detect adulterations, and by the re-issue of pieces 
newly weighed and stamped, to save the people the trouble of weighing 
and assaying. To this, neither Mr. Locke nor Mr. Lowndes, and those 
agreeing with them, could have made objection, if they had once per- 
chived the efficiency and utility of an undisturbed money of account. 
It would have explained nearly every point of difference between them, 
saved the government 10 per cent. on the re-coinage, prevented a great 
amount of injustice to individuals, and preserved the money of account 
- at its then adjustment. It would have pleased Mr. Locke to have the 
precious metals issued by weight and quality only, and it would have 
premer Mr. Lowndes to have retained the significance of pounds, shil- 
ings and pence unchanged, as then employed to express the value of all 
the commodities of trade. 

The want of a clear conception of the existence and functions of a 
money of account has beclouded nearly all the legislation and all the 
speculations on the subject of money during the last century and a half. 
We shall have occasion to note how much it was needed in the English 
controversies during the period of the bank restriction. It is strange, 
indeed, that what was so well understood at Venice, and familiar there 
for centuries to her merchants who traded throughout the world, should 
not have been more generally comprehended elsewhere. At Venice 
there was a money of account which had no coins to correspond, and 
nearly all the payments of that great city were made in bank credits as 
expressed in that money of account. This was so aiso in other countries. 

It is true that kings and ministers were not without some knowledge 
on this subject, All the attempts to make advantage by debasing the 
coins or raising their value, proceeded from some knowledge of the 
agency of money of account. These attempts were made in the expecta- 
tion that the habits of the people, in expressing values by the usual money 
of account, would lead them to continue to estimate coins of the same 
name, at the same value, after a part of their proper quantity or quality 
had been abstracted. This kind of swindling was employed to rob the 
people for centuries, with very considerable success, though not always 
equal to the expectations of the perpetrators. The fraud did not consist 
in merely making the coins lighter; that could readily be detected, and 
its consequences avoided ; but it consisted in calling that a crown, shil- 
ling or franc, which no longer contained the same quantity of silver 
which coins of these names had formerly contained. hen the prices 
of all commodities were expressed in these denominations, they could 
not all readily be changed, and contracts would continue to be made for 
some time before prices would be adjusted to the change. The money 
of account would continue to operate unchanged long enough to give 
rapacious rulers some advantage of their operation. But the effect of 
names, and the new coins being a legal tender, would finally break up the 
money of account, and compel a new adjustment or scale of prices. So 
long as the coins were named by the denominations by which prices 
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were expressed, so long every change in the quantity or quality of metal 
in these coins, connected with their being made a legal tender, broke up 
and destroyed, soon or late, the existing money of account. This tam- 
pering with, disturbing and occasionally wholly destroying the adjust- 
ment of prices, as expressed in the money of account, was an intense 
evil inflicted for ages upon the various countries of Europe. It could 
not, however, have been accomplished so successfully if the nature of the 
mischief had been understood, The mystery which shrouded the sub- 
ject of money enabled each perpetrator of this fraud to offer plausible 
arguments which the people could not successfully refute, even if not 
convinced, Large capitalists generally shared the profits of these finan- 
cial operations, whatever pains were taken to reserve the whole to the 
administration. 

In Venice, where the money of account was undisturbed for upwards 
of five hundred years, and was the medium in which the value stated in 
bills of exchange and bank credits were expressed, the chief payments 
during all that time were made in bank credits, bearing a premium of 20 
per cent. over the precious metals. Any attempt by the Venetian go- 
vernment to debase the coin would have been futile and ineffectual, un- 
less the bank had been at the same time destroyed and the money of 
account broken up. Many changes were made in the coins of Venice, 
but their true value in every instance was at once marked by their value 
in the bank money. 

The various debasements in England consisted in, from time to time, 
increasing the number of shillings coined from a pound of silver. In 
1066, one tower pound of silver was coined into twenty shillings; by 
the year 1464 six debasements had increased the number to 37s.6d. In 
1527 the pound Troy of silver was coined into 45 shillings ;* two 
changes carried the number, by the year 1601, to 62 shillings. It is 
now at 66 shillings. Now the mere reducing the weight of acoin ought 
not to be considered a debasement, any more than issuing half crowns 
instead of crowns. It was the very fact that the public had the compa- 
rative value of the shilling clearly in view, that made it profitable to call 
a less weight of silver by the name of a shilling. If a piece of silver 
weighing 20 dwits, had been reduced to 19 dwis., it would have been 

‘estimated accordingly. But the shilling, as a term of comparison, was 
applied to a thousand commodities of trade. 

It is clearly necessary, therefore, to have a mode of expressing the 
values, which is as applicable to every change in the value of the pre- 
cious metals as to any other commodity. This is what they have in 
China, and what they had in Venice, and what they have in Hamburg, 
and in every commercial community when their coins do not correspond 
with the money of account. It is what they have even where this cor- 
respondence exists, but with such confusion of ideas as greatly impairs 


* The Tower pound, the pound Troy and the pound Avoirdupois bear to each 
other the fullowing proportions : : 


1. 
-822857 
-TITTT8 
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the advantage. Merchants, bankers and capitalists can readily apply 
the usual money of account to bullion, and the price currents give 
constantly the price of gold and silver in bars by the ounce, and of 
doubloons and dollars. But the mass of the people are prone, in Great 
Britain, to look upon the previous metals and pounds and shillings as the 
same thing. It is, however, none the less true, that the course of dealing 
converts any system of coinage into a money of account used in all the 
price lists and in all sales. Men familiar with prices soon learn to carry the 
prices of hundreds of articles in their memories, with all the fluctuations 
which are constantly taking place, and this they do not accomplish by 
keeping in their minds a distinct idea of the quantity of gold orsilver which 
may be the equivalent of each price, for of these quantities they may have 
no correct conception at all. However it may be done, whether by 
mere force of memory or practice, or by the aid of association, it is true 
that men in business carry a vast amount of details about prices in their 
minds, who know very little of anything about gold and silver coins or 
bullion. It is hence always the tendency of commerce to create a 
strict money of account, especially among those who have most to do 
with trade, and most familiarity with prices. This would be at once seen 
and credited were no coins circulated; but it is no less true where it 
cannot readily be detected than where it is evident in the business of 
every day. The occasions in which prices are named, discussed and fixed, 
are vastly more numerous than those in which any actual or veritable 
measurement of the value of any article is made in gold or silver; so 
much more so, that those whose occupations lead them incessantly to 
the consideration of prices, find it much easier to carry money of account 
in their beads than money of coins in their hands. 

Mr. Locke has said, men do not contract for denominations, and the 
writer of an article in the Hdinburgh Review for October, 1808, says 
that “ Abstract ideas are of no use in going to market.” Mr. Locke has 
been frequently refuted and contradicted in reference to his positions 
about money, and the author of the article in the Review has been 
handled with masterly severity and power by the writer of the book 
reviewed. * The author of the Review has used this flippant expression 
as an argument; and it is clear enough, from a survey of the entire 
article, that his conceptions and practical knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject were far too confused to enable him to escape from fallacies even as 
glaring as that. He quotes with equal readiness to support hig positions, 
that which is directly against, as that which sustains them. He neither 
comprehends the work reviewed, nor the authors whose works he quotes. 
This is not for want of ability, but for want of sufficient previous 
knowledge of commerce and the use of money. He would have found 
it very difficult to give a philosophical reply to the question, With what 
kind of money did Englishmen pay their debts from 1797 to 1822, dur- 
ing the period of suspension? His position, that “ nothing can measure 
value but value itself,” would hardly be a satisfactory response. He 


* Essay on Money and Exchange, by Thomas Smith, 8vo. page 231: London, 
1807. The Bullion question impartially discussed: an Address to the Editors of 
Ed. Review, by Thomas Smith: London, 1812. 
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could not fairly rid himself of the interrogatory, as he does of the 
African custom of reckoning, by an imaginary standard of bars (originat- 
ing from bars of iron); “ When the Africans estimate the value of a 
purchase in bars of iron, they have notin general the bars to give for it; 
they have only some other kind of goods, and their purchases and sales 
are mere barter, though they estimate the value of the commodities 

iven and received by comparing them with bars of iron. When the 

uropeans, however, make their estimates by comparison with ascertained 
quantities of gold and silver, they have the gold and silver ready to give 
for the commodity which is the object of the purchase.” This was a mon- 
strous assumption for an Englishman to make in 1808, even for the 
sake of argument. That it was done in pure simplicity is evident 
from the following sentence: “The convenience of this.is very great.” 
Notwithstanding this convenience, it is probable that not one pound 
sterling in one thousand of this convenience was used in payment for 
commodities during the quarter of a century of suspension, And from 
1822 to the present day, but a very small proportion of such payments 
are made in the convenient shape of coins. What, then, did Englishmen 
use to make their purchases? A more intimate knowledge of the laws 
of trade might have taught the reviewer, that the transactions of English 
commerce might be resolved into barter as justly as that of Africa. He 
would have found it difficult to explain, on his principles, why counterfeit 
coins and notes are just as efficient and convenient, until discovered, as 
the genuine—the whole loss falling upon those in whose hands they are 
detected, although purchases may have been made with them to thou- 
sands of times their nominal value. The mind of the reviewer was 
thrown into a perfect chaos, by assuming that what Mr. Smith called a 
standard unit of the money of account was meant as a standard of value. 
He floundered in this misunderstanding without reaching a single clear 
conception of the subject strictly under review. Money of account is 
not a standard of value, it is an expression of value or price; by aid of 
arithmetic and men’s mental faculties, it becomes, so long as undisturbed, 
the surest and most reliable expression of prices or values. There can 
be no standard of value in the sense in which the term is sometimes 
employed ; the right use of the term, as applied to the precious metals, is 
the standard of coinage. The quantity of pure metal in the coins is 
fixed by law, and so remains until the law is repealed; but there can be 
no such standard of value—the prices of all commodities, including 
gold and dilver, being ever in a state of fluctuation. 

It has Ildng been obvious to observing men that there was something 
more in the nature and functions of money than was exhibited in the 
mere coinage of the precious metals, and that many false measures and 
notions were prevalent in consequence. To some it appeared clear that 
any substance whatever might serve for money if men were only agreed 
to receive it as such. Hence, probably, the Carthaginian attempt at 
money of leather, and the Chinese paper money. Those who saw clearly 
that money performed a certain circle of operations, returning to per- 
form them again and again, were struck with the constantly repeated 
routine in which money appeared to circulate. But this sulject was 
occasionally adverted to long before it was ever seriously taken up. 
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Bishop Berkley, in his Querist, was one of those who first intimated the 
distinction between money and money of account. In his 23d query he 
asks : “ Whether money is to be considered as having an intrinsic value 
or as being a commodity, a standard, a measure or a pledge, as is vari- 
ously suggested by writers? And whether the true idea of money, as 
such, be not altogether of a ticket or counter?” Query 25: “ Whether 
the terms crown, livre, pound sterling, &c., are not to be considered 
as exponents or denominations ;” (see, also, the 24th Query ;) “and 
whether gold, silver and paper are not tickets or counters for reckoning,” 
&c. Query 26: “ Whether the denominations being retained, although 
the bullion were gone, things might not nevertheless be rated, bought 
and sold, industry promoted and a circulation of commerce maintained ?” 
Query 35: “ Whether power to command the industry of others be not 
real wealth? and whether money be not in truth tickets or tokens for 
conveying and recording such power, and whether it be of great conse- | 
quence what materials the tickets are made of?” 

It is evident the Bishop saw dimly the value and functions of a money 
of account, but that he did not perceive the nature and use of a coinage, 
or the importance of the precious metals as a universal equivalent. Thus 
it is, that while some have looked at the money of account, they lose 
sight of the importance of coins, or the regular mode of authenticating 
the pieces of gold and silver, which are used sometimes for payment, 
whilst those who regard the latter too narrowly are not able to compre- 
hend that money of account, in which all men name their prices and 
keep their accounts. 

Montesquieu, in the 3d chapter of the 22d book of the Spirit of Laws, 
expressly treats of ideal money: “There are real and ideal moneys: 
civilized people, who all use ideal money, do so because they have con- 
verted their real into ideal money. Those who at first had a real mone 
find that by fraud, or by act of the government, a part of the metal whic 
should be contained in a coin is withheld, abstracted, and the piece thus re- 
duced is still called by its former name.” He saw clearly that men reckoned 
by amoney of account, but imagined it was only because the coin had been 
altered. The truth is, however, that the temptation to alter the coin arose, 
as we have explained, from the fact that a gain could be made by using 
the terms of the money of account to keep up the deception of the de- 
based coin. That which was called a shilling, was still called a shilling, 
although reduced in quantity and value, but the idea of the value of a 
shilling being firmly fixed in the minds of the many, would be applied, 
by reason of the name, to the debased coin. And the evil of these 
changes induces the author of the Spirit of Laws to discourage the use 
of ideal money. In the 8th chapter of the same book (22) he tells us, 
that “the blacks on the coast of Africa have a sign of value without 
money, purely ideal. A certain article is worth three macutes, another 
six, another ten macutes. That is the same as if they said simply 3, 6, 
10. The price is fixed and expressed by comparison of commodity with 
commodity, for there is no money in particular, but every portion of 
goods is money or means of payment compared with others.” Whilst 
Montesquieu thus clearly saw the distinction between coins and money 
of account, he held the absurd idea that the prices of commodities bore 
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a regular proportion to the quantity of gold and silver in a country. 
“Comme le total de l’une est au total de l’autre, la partie de l’une sera 
a la partie de l’autre. Supposous qu’il n’y ait qu’une seule denree ou 
marchandise dans le monde ou quill n’y ait qu’une seule qui s’achéte, et 
qu’elle se devise comme I’argent; cette partie de cette marchandise 
repondra a une partie de la masse de |’argent, la moitie du total de l’une 
a la moritié du total de l’autre ; la dixieme, la centieme, la millieme de 
Pune, a la dixieme, a la centieme, a Ja millieme de l’autre.”* 

This monstrous error has been supported by many writers, and 
although often refuted, still occasionally fastens upon men whose minds 
may be very clear, but who lack knowledge of the business of life. For 
clearness of conception affords no exemption from error in matters of 
fact; but rather induces men to form theories without fact, than to 
undergo the drudgery of gathering knowledge where it may be hard to 
obtain. 

We have, in Sir James Stuart’s Political Ecoonomy, (B. 3, ch. 1, vol. i. 
4th ed., p. 526,) a very distinct statement of the doctrine of a money of ac- 
count: “ Money which I call of account is no more than a scale of equal 
parts, invented for measuring the respective value of things vendible. 

“ Money of account is, therefore, quite a different thing from money 
coin, and might exist although there was no such thing in the world as 
any substance which could become an adequate and proportional equiva- 
lent for every commodity. 

“ Money of account performs the same office with regard to the value 
of things, that degrees, minutes, seconds, &c., do with regard to angles, 
or as scales do to geographical maps or to plans of any kind. 

“Tn all these inveutions there is some denominative taken for the 
unit. 

“Tn angles it is the degree; in geography it is the mile; in plans, 
foot, yard ; in money it is the pound, livre, florin, &c. 

“ The degree has no determinate length, so neither has that part of the 
scale upon plans or maps which mark the unit; the usefulness of all 
those being solely confined to the marking of proportions. 

“ Just so, the unit in money can have no invariable determinate pro- 
portion to any part of value, that is to say, it cannot be fixed in perpe- 
tuity to any particular quantity of gold or silver, or any other com- 
modity. 

“The value of commodities, depending upon circumstances relative to 
themselves, their value ought to be considered as changing with respect 
to one another only; consequently, any thing which troubles or per- 
plexes the ascertaining these changes of proportion by the means of a 
general determinate and invariable scale must be hurtful to trade,—and 
this is the infallible consequence of every vice in the policy of money or 
coin. 

“ Money, as has been said, is an ideal scale of equal parts. If it be 
demanded what ought to be the standard value of one part? I answer 
by putting another question :—what is the standard length of a degree, 


* Esp des Lois, Liv. 22, ch 7. 
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a minute or a second? None;—and there is no necessity of any other 
than what by convention mankind think fit to give. 

“The first step being perfectly arbitrary, people may adjust one or 
more of those parts to a precise quantity of the precious metals; and so 
soon as this is done, and that money becomes realized, as it were, in gold 
and silver, then it acquires a new definition; it then becomes the price 
as well as the measure of value. 

“Tt does not follow, from this adjusting of the metals to the scale of 
value, that they themselves should therefore become the scale.” 

Sir James Stuart then refers to the bank money of Amsterdam and. 
the African custom, already quoted from Montesquieu, as perfect exem- 
plifications of a money of account. “ A florin banco has a more deter- 
minate value than a pound of fine gold or silver; this bank money 
stands invariable like a rock in the sea.” 

We give next the definition of money of account furnished in the 
Cambist, a work of admitted authority, by P. Kelly, LL.D. In his * 
introduction we find the following: “ Imaginary moneys have had their 
foundation, for the most part, in real coins or weights, which were the 
original units adopted as measures of value, and which have been con- 
tinued under the same denominations, notwithstanding the changes and 
fluctuations that may have taken place in such coins and weights. 

“There are also imaginary moneys, that have not so originated, but 
have been adopted for the purpose of simplifying accounts, as the cen- 
times in France, and mills in America. It may be, however, observed, 
that all moneys of account are not imaginary, nor are they always the 
moneys of exchange. 

“ Moneys of account may be considered with respect to coins as weights 
and measures with respect to goods, or as a mathematical scale with re- 
spect to maps, lines or other geometrical figures. Hence, moneys of 
account are the measures of value, both of merchandise and of the metals 
themselves, whether in coin or bullion, and thus serve as an invariable 
scale amidst all the fluctuations of price.”* 

The author of the Cambist, who must have been better acquainted 
than even the most skilful merchants with the coins of Europe, the 
modes of reckoning most in use, the meaning of the term money, and 
the usages of merchants, expresses himself in the above very explicit 
and unhesitating language, about a money of account as distinguished 
from coined money. Whatever may be said of the illustration used by 
him and others to exhibit the functions of this ideal scale, they prove, 
beyond doubt, that those who thus expressed themselves believed there 
was another mode of expressing prices than the actual comparison with 
coins; that the naming a price in money was not the same thing as 
holding up to view the equivalent of the price in gold or silver. The 
difficulty of presenting this idea has induced the employment of illus- 
trations, which may not be strictly parallel in all points, but they are 
used rather to suggest the true idea than to be considered as its counter- 
part. When thuse who have made it the business of their lives to un- 


* Universal Cambist, Introduction, page 21. 
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derstand all the mysteries of bullion and coinage hold the language 
uoted from the Cambist, we should not doubt there is good ground for 
eiropinions. We find frequent allusions to money of account in other 
writers upon money and coins, which show they hold the same views 
as the author of the Cambist. 

This doctrine of a money of account is very ably and elaborately sus- 
tained by Thomas Smith, a merchant, of London, in a work published 
in that city, in 1807.* 

“ This ideal standard, or standard unit, appears to be something of the 
same nature with the letter placed for the unknown quantity in algebra; 
it has no real value itself; but, by it, the relative value of all detiehde are 
fixed, and all exchange of property is settled.”+ This standard unit is 
supported with great ability and practical knowledge in this work, and 
in another, entitled the “ Bullion Question Impartially Discussed,” which 
appeared in 1812, in which he replies most successfully to the Hdin- 
burgh Review, and quotes from its pages a very full recognition of his 
doctrine. The quotation from the Review is in part thus: “ Next we 
account, by means of money. Now what is the operation of accounting? 
We first state, in denominations of money, the value of any article or 
accumulation of articles; and this statement we can manage in various 
ways. We can add to it another similar statement, or we can subtract 
it; we can multiply it; we can divide it, and discover various relations 
which it bears to other statements. In all these operations the terms 

unds, shillings and pence exactly resemble algebraic symbols, and the 
etters 2, y,z, might be employed for them. Operations of account, 
therefore, are undoubtedly carried on by abstract terms or symbols, and 
it is impossible it should be otherwise.” 

Mr. Smith, after making this quotation, asks, if this “is not exactly 
the doctrine he advances.” He might have taken more decided advan- 
tage of this passage than he has done, for the reviewer takes the bold 
ground that it is impossib’e that it should be otherwise. Now it is very 
certain, that in Great Britain, and especially at the period when that 
review appeared, nearly the whole payments of commerce were made 
by the “ operation of accounting,” with the aid of books of account, bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, bank notes, checks and the clearing- 
house. Far more than nine-tenths of the whole of the transactions 
above ten pounds were thus made No coins or bullion were received 
or expected, in any stage of them. When merchants having mutual 
dealings with each other make charges in their respective books of ac- 
count, they balance these accounts, however great the amount, dis- 
charge their indebtedness, and thus complete their purchases, carrying 
on trade to a great extent, without any aid from coins or bullion, by the 
mere “operation of account.” So, when in large transactions, bills and 


* Reviewed in the Edinburgh Review, in October, 1808, in an article of exceed- 
ing flippancy, which Mr. Smith, in a subsequent work on the same subject, 
treated with unsparing severity. 

+ Theory of Money and Exchange, by Thomas Smith, page 9. The defect in 
his explanation is the use of the word standard, and in not recognising the power 
or value of the unit. 
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notes are taken in 9 Ege they are finally discharged in banking 
houses, by checks or other operations of account, in the books of the 
bank, brokers or dealers, on exchange. Entries in books of account are 
evidences of debt ; bills of exchange, promissory notes and bank notes 
are likewise evidences of debt, and they are all discharged, to a large 
extent, by the mere operation of accounts. 

After this ample recognition of the doctrine of a money of account, it 
is curious to see the manner in which the reviewer, in entire disregard 
of the facts we have just noted, attempts to escape from the truth which 
he stated but did not comprehend. The whole review is a remarkable 
instance of a struggle with the truth, and against it, and is worthy of 
being read as a specimen of the way in which men deceive themselves 
and others, whilst writing upon subjects of which they have not made 
themselves masters. 

He winds up one of his arguments thus: “ If you go to market with 
a bank note, which is an obligation to receive a known quantity of gold 
or silver, this is the same thing, in reality, as going to market with gold 
and silver.” If this were true, the commutation of paper to gold would 
be complete, and the identity of bank notes and gold fully established. 
How strange this from a man writing in a country where inconvertible 
paper had been the almost sole currency for more than ten years, and 
continued to be so for more than ten years more! He buries himself in 
abstractions about value, and measure of value, and insists that the term 
pound is the “unambiguous name of a certain quantity of gold and sil- 
ver. When a man has determined that the value of a certain article is 
any multiple of this value, he sets it down as worth so many pounds, 
and after that proceeds, no doubt, to perform all his operations of ac- 
count with abstract terms merely. But does this render the abstract 
term, the measure or the standard, or the money? Surely not. If this 
were the case, the name would be the primary object, and the thing 
signified only the symbol of its own name, a most singular and incredi- 
ble inversion, when terms are, on all occasions, the symbols of things !” 


[To be continued in the August No.] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wes resume the publication of the valuable Commercial Tables, the 
early portions of which were contained in our Nos. from March to 
June last. The compilation of these tables involved nearly a whole 
year’s labor; and although condensed within the compass of about one 
hundred and fifty pages, they cover the commercial history of the 
country for a period of thirty-six years. 

The following are contained in the present No. : 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH SICILY, 
From Ocroser 1, 1830, To Juty 1, 1856. 


EXPORTS. 
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PRINCIPAL PORT. 


PALERMO, anciently PANormvs, a large city and seaport, the capital of the noble 
island of Sicily, on the north coast of which it is situated, the lighthouse being in 
lat. 38° 8’ 15” N., long. 13° 21’ 56” E. Population, 170,000. The bay of Palermo 
is about five miles in depth, the city being situated on its south-west shore. <A fine 
mole, fully one quarter of a mile in length, having a lighthouse and battery at its 
extremity, projecting in a southerly direction from the arsenal into nine or ten fath- 
oms of water, forming a convenient port, capable of containing a great number of 
vessels. This immense work cost about £1,000,000 sterling in its construction; but 
the lighthouse, though a splendid structure, is said to be very ill lighted. There is 
an inner port, which is reserved for the use of the arsenal. Ships that do not mean 
to go within the mole may anchor about half a mile from it, in from 16 to 23 fathoms, 
mole light bearing N.W.% W. A heavy sea sometimes rolls into the bay, but no 
danger need be apprehended by ships properly found in anchors and chain cables. 
In going into the bay, it is necessary to keep clear of the nets of the tunny fishery, for 
these are so strong and well moored, as to be capable of arresting a ship under sail. 

Money.—Since 1818, the coins of Sicily have been the same as those of Naples, their 
names only differing. The ducat = 3s. 5°2d. sterling, is subdivided into 100 ba- 
jocchi and 10 piccioli; but accounts are still generally kept in oncie, tarie, and 
grani: 20 grani — 1 taro; 30 tari — 1 oncia; the oncia = 3 ducats; and 1 car- 
lino of Naples = 1 taro of Sicily. The Spanish dollar is current at 12 tari 8 grani. 

.  Weights.—100 Sicilian pounds of 12 ounces = 70 Ibs. avoirdupois = 85°11 Ibs. 
Troy — 31°76 kilog. = 64°23 Ibs. of Amsterdam == 65°58 Ibs. of Hamburg. 

Measures —The salma grossa = 9°48 Winchester bushels; the salma generale == 

1°62 Winchester bushels. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


SICILY. 


TrrnacriA AND Sicrt1a, the Jargest and finest island in the Mediter- 
ranean, between latitude 36° 38’ and 38° 18’ N., and longitude 12° 25’ 
and 15° 40’ E., separated on the N.E, from south Italy by the Straits of 
Messina, 2 miles broad, and forming the Dominii al-di-la di Faro, or 
the territory “ beyond the strait” of the kingdom of the “ Two Sicilies.” 
Shape, triangular; length, E. to W., 185 miles; greatest breedth N. to 
8. one its E. coast 120 miles. The papyrus, sugar-cane, date, palm, 
and other tropical products ripen at a height of 600 feet; evergreens 
flourish at 2,000 feet ; oak and chestnut woods cover the mountain sides 
to the height of 4,000 feet; wheat thrives at 4,500 feet, and beech woods 
prevail to 6,000 feet in elevation. Under the Romans, Sicily was con- 
sidered the granary of Italy, but owing to oppressive exactions and re- 
strictions, there are few countries in which agriculture is so ill conducted ; 
and it is stated that instead of corn, nearly one third of the population 
derive their subsistence mainly from the fruit of the Indian fig, a species 
of cactus, which grows wild in profusion. Other chief crops are beans, 
pulse, maize, rice, olive oil, oranges, lemons, almonds, and other fruits, 
potatoes, tobacco, flax, hemp, sumach, liquorice, and manna. 

Vessels belonging to the Two Sicilies, are admitted into the ports of 
the United States on the same terms as American vessels, only when 
laden with the home produce or home manufactures. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. 


(nnn, | gemma, 
COUNTRIES. Imports, Exports. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Austria, . . 5,206,304 488,866 960 69,504 859 59,309 . 


Denmark, . ‘ 6 1,308 1 163 
Modena, . ° cece o6ee 3 161 3 267 
Roman States, . 74,608 600,167 545 22,787 577 23,422 
Spain, . . 3,734,826 ver 2,160 868 
United States, . 1,283,216 547,477 2,807 5,153 
. 10,283,455 14,752,017 101,886 103,759 
19,144,604 12,607,584 53,943 43,430 
1,069,304 79,695 1,703 1,239 
4,276,207 256,171 6,242 2,727 
Tonian Islands, . eine <0. 4,781 3,213 
Sweden & Norway, 540,000 ae 2,950 1,525 
Russia, . . 26,282,407 275,738 2,727 3,214 
. 3,023,807 3,899,936 12,091 5,300 
2,768,260 136,702 1,441 5,577 
2,460,871 3,006,882 31,188 36,651 
ania eee 1,146 778 

Misa coos 1,263 
122,609 66,504 
80,270,478 36,717,739 320,088 297,631 


SHIPPING IN 1854. 
Vessels. Tons. 
10,863 202,318 
2,031 47,438 


12,894 249,756 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
TRIESTE, AND OTHER AUSTRIAN PORTS 
ON THE ADRIATIC, 
From Ocroper 1, 1820, To Juny 1, 1856. 


Whereor there was 


EXPORTS. in Bullion & Specie. 


| IMPORTS 


. |FPoreren. Export. | Lurort. 


1,590,856 


$6,994,931 


1,258,776 
748,179 
460,240 

1,257,285 

1,433,108 

1,104,468 

1,175,375 

1,701,495 
942.489 

1,179,893 


, ($11,261,303 


2,265,578 
408,530 
21062,484 
1,697,319 
1.277.527 
2;288,783 





919,618 
518,057 
568 


643, 

273,988 

234,122 
255 


280,200 


196; 264 


4,639,366 


52,980 
136,526 
118,938 
168,735 
368,775 
366,143 

73,348 
107,727 
464.376 
312,111 


2,169,659 


230,894 
$29,839 
171,804 
206.290 
122,274 

065 


287,320 
276,793 
824,488 
689,488 
594,120 


5,110,660 


539,369 


1, 786, 620 


11,634,297 


1,811,756 
884,705 


579,178 
1,426,020 
1,801,878 
1,470,611 
1,248,723 
1,809,222 
1,406,865 
1,492,004 


13,430,962 


2,496,467 
2,783,419 
2' Baas 


| 
a”! 


* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





4,783,727 


418,606 
413,210 


467, 601 


8,283,064 


780,783 
808,749 
528,567 
741.919 
46,283 | 
76,541 | 








| 


STEAM COMMUNICATION. 





109,702 
| 10,179 


sess {| 11,735 
147,736 || 13,015 
soos [Ree 


| 16,916 


| 


15,808 


Commerce of the Mediterranean.—The United States Consul at Trieste communi- 
cates to the Department of State the following details as to increased steamnavigation 
with the southern ports of the Mediterranean : 

Steam Communication—The project of establishing steam communication with 
the Mediterranean has long been a favorite one with a respectable class of mer- 
chants in the Atlantic States; and, if we are not mistaken, the experiment of a line 
to Genoa was tried some years ago, but without success. There is every prospect 
of the accomplishment of this important object, under the immediate patronage of 
the Austrian government. It is, in fact, proposed to construct three first-class 
steamships of 3,200 tons, builder’s measurement, and 1,000 horse power, to run be- 
tween Trieste and New York,’ making fifteen trips each way per annum, and - 
touching at Corfu, Malta, Algiers, Cadiz, and Lisbon. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


AUSTRIA. 


Trieste, a city and seaport of the Austrian dominions, the capital of a 
district of Illyria, situated near the N. E. extremity of the Gulf of 
Venice, latitude of lighthouse 45° 38’ 6” N., longitude 13° 46’ 5” 
E. Population, in 1850-1, of the city only, 50,000, and including the 
district comprised within the limits of the free port, 82,596. It is di- 
vided into the old and new towns, The former is built upon elevated 
ground ; the latter, which is lower down, is laid out with great regu- 
larity, and is partly intersected by a canal, into which vessels not drawing 
more than 9 or 10 feet water enter to load and unload. 

Harbor.—The harbor of Trieste, though rather limited in size, is easy 
of access and convenient. It is protected from the southerly gales by the 
Molo Teresiano, so called from the Empress Maria Theresa, at the ex- 
tremity of which the new lighthouse, mentioned above, has been con- 
structed. The port, with a mole, forms a crescent, 14 miles in length, 
being a continued quay, faced with hewn stone, with stairs and jetties for 
the convenience of embarkation, On the north side of the port is a dock 
or harbor, appropriated exclusively for vessels performing quarantine. 
It is walled round, and is furnished with hotels, warehouses, and every 
sort of accommodation required for the use of passengers and goods, 
Ships under 300 tons burden lie close to the quays; those of greater 
size mooring a little further out. 

The principal defects of the port are, its limited size, and its being ex- 
posed to the N. W. winds, which sometimes blow with much violence, 
and throw in a heavy sea. 


COMMERCE OF TRIESTE AND VENICE FOR THE YEAR 1854 


TRIESTE. VENICE. 
ee Ty oe oe as 5 AN SiN RS 5. a 


ENTERED. CLEARED. ENTERED. CLEARED, 

COUNTRIES. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons, 
American, . - 55 26,007 56 28,981 8 2,749 7 2,445 
Hanse Towns, — 5,753 30 6,733 13 2,319 19 1,967 
Belgian, ° . 4 ST 5 729 1 155 1 155 
Brazilian, . ° 2 830 3 990 Se oe ee ee 
Danish, . si 2,079 16 2,910 4 622 2 354 
French, . oe 2,268 14 2,080 15 1,757 15 1,757 
Greek and Ionian, 443 60,818 452 62,302 17,641 150 20,090 
English, R - 86 22,438 87 24,230 86 20,156 96 22,657 
Neapolitan, . . 447 41,544 440 36,603 18,009 205 22,411 
Holland, P r 9,663 61 9,535 13 1,974 13 1,958 
Turkey, - » 21,538 234 27,724 41 5,083 59 7,055 
Pontifical States, . 23,319 681 37,245 2,074 12 1,820 
Portuguese, . > 1,116 5 1,234 100 1 100 
Prussian, . ‘5 2,194 8 2,010 an oo oe ee 
Russian, 3 ‘ 260 a0 pe ae ee He oa 
Sardinian, . ° 3,577 20 3,986 2,104 2,104 
Spanish, ‘s ° 4,955 24 5,721 1,227 1,227 
Swed. and Nor., . 7,487 9,227 4,502 
Tuscan, . 


Total, . . 1,852 238,078 2,181 263,603 
Austrian, . 624,625 11,112 604,433 4,871 388,628 4,655 383,903 


General total, 13,262 862,703 13,293 868,036 5,437 471,576 5,287 476,288 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
TURKEY, THE LEVANT, ETC., 
From OctToser 1, 1820, To JuLy 1, 1856. 


| |Whereof there was . 
EXPORTS. IMPORTS) ) Bullion & Specie TON'GE CL'D. 


$$$} 
Fortiey.| Tora. Tora. || Exrort.| Imront. 


$437,880 || $395,630 ||... | $91,878 
411,321 || 864,677 || $157.006 | 13,870 
564,660 || 703,761 || 65,000 | 79,381 
409,428 | 471,238 ecce 48.530 

| 840,799 -eee | 22,600 
421,932 sees 4,901 
783,128 11,587 
498,533 cece 11,405 
293,237 none 488 
417,392 eee 45,018 


8,372,078 | 5,190,877 829,158 


298,804 § 521,598 6,368 
681,886 923,629 4,319 
518,471 i 786,044 8,674 
. 333,679 569,511 821 
280,024 887,553 7,360 

634,034 975,371 cose 

111,312 693,161 eoce 2,700 

257,909 296,533 4,282 

349,374 629,190 cose 2,530 

276,618 563,476 eoee 


6,346,066 || 112,871 | 31,554 


179,612 54 614,872 900 

76,515 $70,243 bea Seca 
182,854 tbe 2,800 

366 iehis 23 

781,517 we. 

760,998 Saas 

517,710 ae 

406,028 || 85,275 

874,064 Sas 

801,023 


"2,296,777 oe 


227.783 
316,196 || 














741,871 
* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE, in Turkey, situated on a triangular point of land, on the Euro- 
pean side of the sea of Marmora, at the point where it unites with the Bosphorus, 
the channel leading to the Black sea, lat. 41° 0’ 12” N., long. 28° 59’ 2" E. The 
harbor is excellent, consisting of an arm of the sea, stretching along the north-east 
side of the city. It has sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels, and can ac- 
commodate 1,000 sail. The quays are good, and ships are moored close alongside. 
The Bosphorus, or channel of Constantinople, runs in a N.E. by N. direction, about 
fifteen miles, varying in breadth from one half to one and a quarter miles. It hasa 
rapid current and a great depth of water. 

Saronioa, a large seaport of European Turkey, at the north-east extremity of the 
gulf of the same name, in lat. 40° 38’ 47” N., long. 22° 57’ 13” E. There is no port 
at Salonica, but an excellent roadstead opposite the town. Vessels of 800 to 1,000 
tons find no difficulty. 

SwryRna, a large seaport of Asiatic Turkey, on the western side of Asia Minor, 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The south-eastern peninsula of Europe is occupied by Turkey and 
Greece, both of which may be described as mountainous countries, in- 
cluding within their ridges numerous fertile valleys, and in some places 
extensive lowland plains. The climate and -productions of the country 
are generally the same as those of Italy. The two governments that 
possess it are equally inefficient for good, though the one be that of a great 
and powerful empire, apparently in the last stage of decay, and the other a 
newly-established kingdom. The dominant people of Turkey are the 
Osmanlee or Ottoman Turks, a branch of the great Toorkee family of 
Central Asia. There are, however, various other races, some of them 
more numerous than the Turks, as the Roumi or Greeks, Arnauts or Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, and other Slavonians, Vallachians, Jews, Gypsies, and 
Franks. Greece is now possessed almost exclusively by a people who 
boast of their descent from the ancient Hellenes, and speak a language 
not very much altered from the classic form; but they are not the less 
evidently much mixed with Slavonic and other barbarian blood. Their 
independence was established in 1827, but as yet it has been unproduc- 
tive of any good. 

Under the existing treaty between the United States and Turkey, our 
commerce is placed on the footing of the most favored nations; thue 
securing to our merchant-vessels the privilege of trading to all the points 
of Turkey in Europe, Asia, and Africa, on the same conditions as those 
granted to the most favored nations, Thus our vessels may now trade 
to the ports of Egypt and Asia Minor, to the Turkish islands of the 
Archipelago, and to the Ottoman ports of Europe, and on the Asiatic 
shore of the Black sea, This is at once an immense field for the enter- 
prise of our merchants and seamen. Many facilities are thus offered for 
the extension of our commerce with the nations of the East; and con- 
sular officers may render important services to their countrymen by col- 
lecting all the information in their power in regard to the productions 
and commerce of these countries, and transmitting it to the State Depart- 
ment, by which it will be published from time to time for the general 
advantage of American citizens. 

Gatatz, a town of Moldavia, Turkey, on the left bank of the Danube, 
in latitude 45° 25’ N., longitude 28° E. Though at some distance inland 
Galatz may be said to be the port of the Danube, Of the three principal 
mouths of the river, the Soulineh (or middle) mouth, in latitude 45° 10’ 
30” N., and longitude 29° 41’ 20” E, is the only one accessible by ves- 
sels of large burden. The depth of water at its entrance, varies from 10 
to 14 feet ; from the bar up to Galatz, there is nowhere less than 18 feet. 
Lighters are stationed without the bar to partially unload large vessels. 
Vessels of 300 tons burden can lie at the quays. 


COMMERCE OF MOLDAVIA IN 1855. 
° Imports. Exports, 
Port of Galatz, . e ° . ° 1,377,638,00 126,451,025, 22 
By Austria, ° ° ° ° - 42,277,577,20 37,014,262,90 


Total, (Piasters) . . . ~~ 43,655,315,20 163,465,288,12 





Hayti. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH HAYTI, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


Yrars Whereof there was! _ ’ 

moive EXPORTS. IMPORTS |iy Bullion &Specie,| TON'GE CLD. 
Se a ee cone, | Lew aoe ; 

80. | Domrsrin, | Forziox.) Torat. Tora. Exrosr. | Imporr. || Auer, 








1821 | $1,740,353 | $590,218 |$2,970,601 (#2, 248 251 . | $504, 46,171 
1822 | 1,746,107 | 378,704 | 2,119,811 ‘Be : 48,167 
1823 1,670,140 | 708,642 | 2.378.782 
1824 | 1,901,926 | 468,229 | 2.365.155 
1825 | 1,648,055 | 406,560 | 2.054.615 
1826 | 1,252,910 | 166,584 | 1,414,494 | 
1927 | 1,162,473 | 169,486 | 1,331,909 Lan: 
1828 | 1,123,405 | 209,306 | 1,332,711 : \ 7 24.727 
814,987 | 160,171 975, 158 1,799,809 18,164 
714,791 | 108,387 | 1,597,140 Ne 19,395 


$13,775,177 |3,291,237 (17,066,414 |20,107,050 267,939 | 333,166 | 19,118 


1,126,698 | 191,677 | 1,818,375 || 1,530,578 11,032 7 27,807 1,006 

1,243,510 | 425,493 | 1,669,003 || 2,053, 800 

1,147,809 | 280,154 | 1,427,963 x 6,395 

1,244,424 | 192,528 | 1,436,952 || 6,965 

1,538,475 | 277,837 | 1,815,812 || 2,347, ogee 
185,065 | 1,240,039 y || 58,544 

140,043 | 1,011,931 5 88,247 

95,834 910,255 2 83,873 

181,294 | 1,122,559 || 1,877,985 216,458 

81,849 | 1,027,214 || 1,252,824 |] 163,510 | 16,483 


























$10,978,879 |2,001,274 |12,980,153 | 17,010,745 |] 590,324 | 202,053 || 255,843 


1,093,684 | 61,923 | 1,155,557 || 1,809,684 || 187,167 | 10,900 , 
844.452 | 55,514 | °s99.966 || 1,266,997 |] 63,148 | 36,264 |} 21,115 
oie re8 42,574 | 653,370 | , 87,893 | 87.138 || 16,606 
1,082,807 9 | 1,128,356 63.016 | 90,468 || 26.710 
1,327,891 1,405,740 | f 55,544 | 237,617 || 27,919 
1,114,013 | 43,129 | 1,157,142 || 1,542.96 90.001 | 260.272 
1,187,017 56 | 1,293,773 || 1,5 89,062 | 217,725 
: . 1,093,815 || 1,307 13,78T | 42:955 
532,577 , 602,592 | a 87,776 | 42.174 
1,2 1,007 1,350,188 || 1,544,771 || 164,687 13,123 


$9,941,780 10,745,499 ||13,550,950 |} 757,086 |1,033,636 


1,679,872 ? 1,847,290 || 1,899,968 || 181,494 | 111,198 
1,479,326 1.718.903 || 1,870,672 || 90,098 
1,733,418 "998,933 || 1,985,624 || 134,609 
1,880,187 25 |} 2,357,252 || 45,634 
1,929,334 . , 2,615,525 || 60,373 
1,862,823 Y 2,126,454 || 1,924,259 || 104,095 








* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1, 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


Port-au-PrINcE, the capital of Hayti, or St. Domingo, in lat. 18° 33’ 42” N., 
long., 72° 27’ 11" W. Population variously estimated, probably from 18,000 to 
20,000. It is situated on the west coast of the island, at the bottom of a large and 
deep gulf. It was founded in 1749, since when, with few intervals, it has been the 
capital of French St. Domingo, as it is now of the entire island. It is partially fort- 
ified; the harbor being protected by a battery on a small island, at a little distance 
from the shore. The country round is low and marshy; and the heat in the sum- 
mer months being excessive, the climate is then exceedingly unhealthy. The build- 
ings are principally of wood, and seldom exceed two stories in height. The entrance 
to the harbor is between White island and the southern shore. The depth of water 
varies from about 18 feet at ebb-tide to about 21 feet at full tide. It is customary, 
but not compulsory, to employ a pilot in entering the harbor. They are always on 
the look-out. Ships moor head and stern, at from 100 to 500 yards from shore, 
loading and unloading by means of boats. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


HAYTL. 


Hayrt, though applicable to the whole island, is, under the present ar- 
rangement, applied to that portion in the possession of the empire, ex- 
tending from Lasabon, on the Massacre river in the north, to the Rio 
Pedernales, in the south. Its area is estimated at 11,400 square miles, 
Capital, Cape Haytien. 

The government, first a kingdom under Christophe, and afterward a 
republic under Boyer, etc., was transformed into an empire on the 26th 
of August, 1849, when the present Emperor, Faustin Soulouque, was 
dignified by a servile legislature with the title of Faustin L, with heredi- 
tary succession. Otherwise the form of government adopted by the Re- 
public, was not materially changed. The present population is approxi- 
mately stated at 700,000, composed chiefly of blacks, mulattoes, and 
other mixed races. 

The principal staples of Hayti cultivated for export, are coffee and 
cotton. Formerly, under the French, it was one of the most productive 
colonies of the West Indies; but at the present it affords one of thé most 
abject pictures of human degradation. The exports of the principal pro- 
ducts of the colony in 1789, the last year of French dominion, were— 
clayed sugars, 47,516,531 pounds ; muscovado sugar, 93,573,300 pounds ; 
coffee, 76,835,219 pounds; and cotton, 7,004,274 pounds. In 1841, the 
total export of sugar amounted to 1,363 pounds; of coffee, 34,114,717, 
and of cotton, 1,591,451 pounds. Thus it will be seen that the cultiva- 
tion of sugar has been abandoned, that that of coffee has decreased one 
half, and that of cotton four fifths. These statistics are not as recent as 
desirable, but they are the latest of which we have any knowledge. 

The commercial statistics of the Empire and Republic, as supplied by 
the Register of the United States Treasury are not separated, and hence 
the commerce of the island with the United States, must be considered 
in the aggregate. The extent and value of the commerce of the United 
States with the island of San Domingo, in the year ending 30th of June, 
1856, was as follows: 


Imports into the United States, . ° . tule eg $1,924,259 
Exports from the United States, 

Domestic produce and manufacture, . ‘i ° - $1,862,823 

Foreign produce and manufacture, . ° a 263,621— 2,126,454 


Total value of commerce, . . ° ° ° . P é $4,050,713 


A GENERAL TABLE OF EXPORTS FROM HAYTI, DURING THE YEARS 1789, 1801, 
AND FROM 1818 TO 1826, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


Years. Mus. Sugar. Coffee. Cotton. Cacao. Dye-woods. Tobacco, Mahagany. Cigars. 
Lhe. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, Lba, Feet. 

1789, . 93,573,300 76,835,219 7,004,274 aned anse econ nani 
+ 18,518,572 43,421,270 2,480,340 648,518 6,768,634 wha 5,,217 
5,443,567 — 26,1165,200 474,118 434,368 19,140 129,962 
8,790,143 29,240,919 216,103 870,48 89,698 141,577 
2,514,502 35,137,759 846,839 . 97,600 129,509 

600,934 29,925,951 820,563 76,400 55,005 sees 

200,454 24,235,372 592,368 589,957 2,622,277 279,000 

14,920 33,8:12,837 832,256 , 7, 887,014 2,369,047 393,800 

5,106 44,269,084 1,028,445 a Hy 2,181,747 175,000 

2,020 36,034,300 815,697 x 8,948,1 503, 2,986,469 eoce 

82,864 32,189,784 620,972 457,592 840,588 2,136,984 179,500 


Gum Guaiacum, in 1822, 7,888 pounds—1828, 18,056 pounds—1824, 68,692 pounds. 





Spanish American Colonies.— Texas. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES* (INCLUDING MEXICO), 


From OctToser 1, 1820, 10 SEPTEMBER 30, 1824. 


Years ||Whereof there was - pe 

NDING EXPORTS. IMPORTS |; Bullion & Specie. TON’GE CL'D. 
ee | | J | | | | —_——_____ 
80. | Domestic. |Forrren.| Torar. Tora. || Exrort.| Imronrt.|| Amer. | For. 


1821 | $508,176 | $529,559 $1,037,735 ||$1,114,117 || 954,893 | $129,462 || 12,908 | 282 
1822 | 1,592,767 | 1,828,286, 8,421,053 || 2'522/98s || 57,698 | 661,117 || 31.747 | 364 
1828 | 1,872,526 | 81299'347| 4,601,873 || 4.42,503 *.. [1,950,416 || 93°12 





16,929,143 15,266,877 | 112,591 |6,415,795 || 139,718 | 2,200 


Total, | $6,300,990 | 10,628,158 


1824 | 2,827,521 | 5,040,966) 7,863,487 || 6,736,769 TI2l 13,674,800 || 61,651 | 1,554 | 


| 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH TEXAS, 
From Octoser 1, 1836, to JuLy 1, 1846. 





797,312 210,616 § 163,384 1,700 eves 12,989 
1,028,818 219,062 165,718 825 oees 28,195 
1,879,065 808,017) 1,687, 818,116 apes 17,409 || 48,503 
937,072 281,199 808,847 esas 55,062 || 41,177 
292,041 895,026 ies 65,688 || 82,888 
127,951 480,892 cece 25,510 || 24,316 
87,713) 445,899 esos 17,174 || 16,185 
81,101 || 678,551 sece 10,114 || 20,065 
158,056 792 755,824 code 46,427 || 18,930 

228,363) 478,603 || 153,058 || cove 10,699 || 28,204 8,245 


| 
| Total, | $5,700,163 |1,934,119 | 7,684,282 || 3,889,815 || 2,525 | 248,083 || 971,852 | 12,581 
z 











* The commerce of Texas from 1846, when it became one of the United States, may be found 
under the head of Texas; and the commerce of Mexico since its Independence under the head 
of Mexico. 

+ 9 months to June 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


SPANISH COLONIES. 


Owing chiefly to the total incapacity of old Spain to furnish her transatlantic 
provinces with a sufficient supply of the articles she had forced them to import from 
Europe, and the consequent extension of the contraband trade carried on with them 
by the other European nations, she had been compelled gradually to relax the sever- 
ity of her commercial monopoly. A new impulse was thus given to the spirit of 
industry. The colonists began to be more sensible of the natural advantages of their 
situation, and less inclined to submit to the blind and bigoted policy of the Spanish 
court. In 1781, a rebellion broke out in Peru, in consequence of an attempt made 
by the government to establish a new monopoly in that province, which threatened 
to end in the total dissolution of the connection between Spain and South America, 
and was not quelled without great difficulty and much bloodshed. But the spirit 
of liberty, when once excited, could not be suppressed. It continued to gain ground 
progressively, until the commencement of the last contest between France and Spain 
interrupted the communication with the mother-country, and gave the colonists an 
opportunity of proclaiming that independence which, after a lengthened and bloody 
struggle, they happily succeeded in achieving. 

There is not at this time, nor has there ever been. a commercial treaty between 
the government of the United States and that of Spain. But two treaties of any 
kind have been negotiated between the two governments—one purporting to be “ A 
treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation,” signed October 27, 1795; the other, 
“A treaty of amity, settlement, and limits,” February 22, 1821. 
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‘SPANISH COLONIES. 


The Spaniards who first resorted to America after its discovery had 
no intention of settling in the country, or of colonizing it, The idea 
that. gold and silver alone constituted wealth was then universally prev- 
alent; and the bold and enterprising companions and followers of Co- 
lumbus, instead of engaging in industrious undertakings, which they 
neither understood nor relished, sought only to enrich themselves by 
plundering the feeble and defenseless natives of the gold and silver in 
their possession, and of the abundance of which the most exaggerated 
accounts were immediately spread throughout Europe. When new ad- 
venturers arrived on an unknown coast, their single inquiry was, whether 
it abounded in gold. If it did, they remained, for some time at least, 
in the country; if not, they immediately set sail for some other quarter. 
Auri rabida sitis a cultura Hispanos divertit, is the expressive statement 
of a cotemporary writer (Petrus Martyrus, in the Wovus Orbis of Gry- 
nus, p.511). The slow progress of the Spanish colonies after their first 
discovery must principally be ascribed to this cause. The gold and 
silver accumulated by the natives were very soon exhausted; and the 
skill and energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who continued 
to pour into the country, were principally directed to the unproductive 
and generally ruinous trade of mining. The few large fortunes that were 
made in this way, like the large prizes in a lottery, inflamed the cu- 
pidity of the multitude, and gave an appearance of credibility to the 
fabulous accounts of the excessive productiveness of the mines. After 
the gambling spirit which had exclusively actuated the early adven- 
turers had begun to subside, the colonists gradually betook themselves 
to agricultural and commercial pursuits; and the vast variety of valuable 
productions with which Mexico and the other Spanish colonies abounded, 
the extreme richness of the soil, and their advantageous situations, 
would, had they been only tolerably well governed, have occasioned 
their rapid increase in wealth and civilization. But a blind and in- 
tolerant despotism paralyzed their energies, and fettered and retarded 
their progress, All the abuses and defects of the government of Old 
Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonies. The whole 
property of those vast regions was considered as vested in the crown of 
Spain ; and every law or regulation, whether of a local or general nature, 
atfecting their government, emanated from the council of the Indies, in 
which it was supposed the king was always present. We can not stop 
to describe the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected 
with any degree of minuteness; but we may notice a few of them, to 
furnish the means of judging of their general spirit and probable effect. 
It was, for example, made a capital offense to carry on any intercourse 
with foreigners ; and the inhabitants of the different colonies were even 
forbidden any iytercourse with each other, unless under the strictest and 
most vexatious regulations, There were several articles, such as flax, 
hemp, and wine, which they were not permitted to cultivate; at the 
same time that the crown reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, to- 
bacco, gunpowder, and some other less important articles, Under such 
circumstances, we can not be surprised that these colonies should have 
languished for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. 





Mexico. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH MEXICO, 
From OctToser 1, 1824, To Juiy 1, 1856. 


“Years Whereof there was | . 

ENDING) EXPORTS. IMPORTS lin Bullion & Specie.| TON’GE CLD. 
EPT. SORE SNES F | GP se CEE at oat 

80. Domestic. |Fore1@n.} Torta Tora. || Export. | 

—| z 


Import. i} Amer. | For, 





$951,040 $5,519,1041$6,470,144 ||$4,044,647 || $199,946 |$2,608,108 | 20,487 | 
1,024,275) 5,256,775) 6,281,050 || 8,916,198 1,500 | 2,860, 23,526 
886,907| 8,286,350] 4,173,257 || 5,231,867 800 23,494 
522,016) 2,364,468] 2,886,484 || 4,814,953 4,850 | 8,853,880|| 26,870 
495,626| 1,835,525] 2,831,151 || 5,026,761 4,640 | 4,2 21,682 
985,764! 8,851,694) 4,837,458 || 5,235,241 e+. | 4,708,716}! 27,295 


$4,865,628 22,113,916)26,979,544 |/28,268,972 || 211,786 |22,871,814|| 143,354 | 


1,091,489) 5,086,729! 6,178,218 24,210 | 4,464,184/| 22,308 | 10,019 
845,777) 2,621,764| 8,467,541 || 4,298.9 1,600 | 8,626,704|| 24,111 | 9,364 
1,649,314) 8,758,777! 5,408,091 : 1,410 | 4,592,892|| 80548 | 4,359 
1,192,646) 4,072,407| 5,265,053 wee. | 7,204,517|| 25.504 | 6,032 
8,016,612! 6,012,609] 9,029,221 8,395 | 8,348,181|| 44,453 | 11,169 
1,500,639 4,540,996] 6,041,635 eee | 4,587,418]| 27,278 | 4.583 
939,618) 2,940,710] 8,880,328 || 5,654,002 wee. | 4,650,978|| 17,502 | 4,018 
1,040,906) 1,123,191] 2,164,097 || 3,500,709 || 29,732 | 2,689,426)| 11,388 | 2795 
1839 816,660} 1,970,762] 2,787,362 || 3,127,153 4,200 | 2,273,548]! 17,816 | 5,620 
1840 969,938} 1,545,408] 2,515,341 || 4,175,001 ||... 8,458,892 || 18,348 8,025 
Total, | $18,063,594 83,673,293) 46,736,882 meee 62,547 |45,841,690} | 234,196 
| 

1841 886,513) 1,150,107} 2,086,620 ||} 3,284,957 1,938,083]! 14,018 | 
1842 969,371; 564,862] 1,584,233 |} 1,995,696 1,842,$17|| 15,912 | 
907,745| 564,192} 1,471,987 || 2,782,406 ‘ 2,176.663|| 22,727 | 
1,292,752] 502,081] 1,794,833 || 2,387,002 000 | 1,780,267|| 22,686 | 
784,154} 368,177] 1,152,381 || 1,702,986 956,407|| 16.952 
901,838! 629,847) 1 80 || 1,836,621 698,553/| 14,224 
536,641] 155,787 : 746,818 825,008!| 10,716 
2,095,485] 1,962,951 1,581,247 .... | _ 850,146|| 62,088 
1,042,869} 2,090,868 || 2,216,719 6,290 | 1,528,225}! 29,820 | 10,1 
514,036) 2,012,827 || 2,135,366 «+++ | 1,560,166)! 24,518 | 30,104 


$10,920,784| 7,454,909] 18,875,698 ||20,669,768 || 40,499 |13,159,835| 239,606 | 65,714 


1,014,690} 567,093) 1,581,783 7 bend 1,083,993! 81,019 | 20.145 
878,557| 2,284,929 4 1,093,942|| 22,719 | 17,974 

1,029,054! 3,558,824 .--- | 1,411,885|} 80,810 | 15,804 

| 1,043,616) 3,135,486 . eee | 2,525,834|] 29,758 

363 669,486 2,922,804 2,8: 1,200 | 1,978,080|| 41,458 

1,287,297| 8,702,289 || 8,568,68 450 2,714,923, 47,129 









































* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


ACAPULCO, lat. 16° 50’ 30” N., long. 99° 46’ W., the best,seaport on the western 
coast of Mexico, and is capable of containing a large navy with perfect safety. 

TAMPICO, a considerable commercial port on the eastern coast of Mexico, in lat. 
22° 15’ 30" N., long. 97° 52’ W. The shifting of the bar at the mouth of the river, 
and the shallowness of the water on it, which is sometimes under 8 feet and rarely 
above 15 feet, are serious obstacles to the growth of the port. Vessels that can not 
enter the port load and unload by means of lighters, mooring outside of the bar, so 
that in event of a gale from the north, they can readily get to sea. 

VERA CRvz, the principal seaport on the eastern coast of Mexico, lat. 19° 11/ 52” 
N., long. 96° 8’ 45” W. The harbor lies between the town andgthe island of San 
Juan d’Ulloa, about 2,400 feet wide; it is insecure, the anchorage being very bad, 
and no vessel is safe, unless made fast to iron rings fixed into the wall of the castle, 
on the island, and even then accidents sometimes occur. 

GUAYMAS, a seaport town of Sonora, Mexico, on the gulf of California, at the 
mouth of a considerable river, lat. 27° 55’ N., long. 110° 16’ W. It is neither large 
nor well built, but its harbor is the best on the western coast of Mexico, and it has 
an active and increasing trade. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


MEXICO 


Mextco extends from 15° 37’ to 32° 22’ N, latitude, and 86° 42’ to 
117° 13’ W. longitude. Area, 855,965 square miles, Length (average) 
about 1,100 miles, and breadth (average) about-600 miles. 

Mexico is bounded on the N. by California, New Mexico, and Texas, 
the Rio Gila, and the Rio Grande demarking the greater part of the 
boundary ; on the E. by the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea; on the 
S. by British Honduras and Guatemala, and on the S.W. and W. by the 
Pacific Ocean, The entire length of its sea-coast is 6,248 miles. Cap- 
ital, Mexico. 

The following account of the trade and commerce of the Republic for 
the year 1851-52 is compiled from the official returns : 

: Pp 
Ports. anes oy epaed., 
Vera Cruz, . . 28,203 1,429 1,346 
Tampico, . ° « ‘ee 178 126 
Metamoras, ° ‘ aeete spies Pe 
Campeachy, . - 6,992 4,975 1 
Sisal, ° ° - 4,239 43 95 
Tabasco, . ° - 8,739 81 21 
Huatulco, ° < ones er oeee 
Acapulco, ; - 131,330- 31,242 28,540 
Manzanilla, . - 1,402 1l re 
San Blas, ° - 30,321 4,863 4,920 
Mazatlan, . . 30,762 5,095 5,000 
Altata, ‘ . 3,868 81 9 
Guayamas, . - 4,835 718 35 


Total,  . 256,692 43,816 40,153 


Of the vessels arriving, 68 belonged to Mexico, 435 to the United 
States, 108 to England, 69 to France, 60 to Spain, 13 to Hamburg, 24 
to Peru, 5 to Belgium, 8 to Bremen, and one each to Portugal, Nicar- 
agua, Sweden, Hanover and Venezuela. Amony the arrivals were 219 
steamers, viz., 145 at Acapulco, 7 at Vera Cruz, 4 at Tampico, 27 at San 
Blas, 35 at Mazatlan, and 1 at Guayamas. Of these 145 were United 
States vessels. Of the classes of vessels, besides steamers, there were 55 
frigates (vessels of war), 114 barks, 165 brigs, 63 hermaphrodite brigs, 
155 schooners, and 68 pilot-boats. 

An official letter to the Department of State, Washington city, dated 
October 10, 1855, at Vera Cruz, remarks as follows upon the Mexican 
tariff : 

“ Nothing can be more corrupt, false, unjust, unequal, and generally 
pernicious, than the entire Mexican commercial system. There are now 
no less than four distinct tariffs in operation and counter-operation here ; 
not-to mention concessions and special privileges granted to certain 
places and favored individuals—all to the great prejudice of the regular 
American merchant transacting business under the protection guarantied 
by solemn treaties. Merchants are even now continually imposed on, and 
openly robbed, under one or the other of them; the custom-house electing 
the tariff under which any given importation shall be entered to suit its 
own convenience; for come what may in the shape of reform the un- 
lucky foreigner has to pay for it.” 





Uruguay. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH URUGUAY 
(Formerly Cisplatine Republic), 
From October 1, 1830, ro Juty 1, 1856. 


| Whereof there was . >, | 
ENDING 4 mmports| Bullion & Specie. TON'GE CL'D. 


Serr. — ew | - wl 
Domestic. |Forrren.| Tora. Tora. Export. . || AMER. For. 
$3,325 “aoe $3,325 piles alle jicien it 879 pl 





7,864 eoes 7,864 $10,510 cece 
85,762 | $24,567 60,329 | 18,631 $650 eeee 
50,998 | 38,302 89,300 || 625,482 7,875 sess 
82,102 67,623 149,78) 494,402 81,667 | $7,397 | 


| $180,051 4 $10,548 || 1,148,975 40,192 
140,031 156,224 845,234 
201,999 269,967 581,918 
219,576 295,125 121.753 
894,266 462,176 144,763 
140,986 157,136 20,573 | 
210,406 225,904 26,472 | 
180,536 303 236,839 112,810 
839,859 883,728 523,064 
134,633 13,089 147,727 79,924 

60,024 1,518 61,542 eee 








] 
82,711 | 13,078 | 45,789 19,114 || 12,500 | 
11,917 | 193,073 || 49,707 aeee'| 

12,358 | 03,446 || 302,930 |}... | 

62,102 | 512,957 || 457,179 | 

27,515 | 422,172 242,709 | 

|| 361,086 | 


Total, | $2,022,821 | 374,047 | 2,396,368 || 1,956,511 || 117,981 | 92,591 | 











* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


REPUBLIC OF URUGAY. 

Uruauay, otherwise known as the Banda Oriental, or the Cisplatine Republic, lies 
on the northern coast of the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, and is bounded W. by 
the river Uruguay, and §.E. by the Atlantic ocean. Lat. 30° 27’ and 34° 53’S.,, 
long. 52° 31' and 57° 47’ W. Area, 120,000 square miles. Length, N. and §., 
about 280 miles, breadth, E. and W., about 250 miles. On the N.E. and N. its 
limits are co-terminous with those of Brazil. Capital, Montevideo. The population 
in 1850 was variously estimated at 40,000 or 50,000, of which about one fourth are 
found in Montevideo. The other inhabited places are Maldonado, Colonia, Santa 
Lucia, Camelones, San José, San Carlos, Soriano, and Cerro Largo, which are all 
towns; and the villages are Toledo, Pando, Rocha, Penarol, Piedras, San Salvador, 
Minas, Florida, Porongas, Colla, Bucas, Nevoras, Espenella, Mercedes, Paisanda, 
and Heroidera. In 1810 this country, then a province of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, contained from 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants. The decrease in population is 
ascribed to the revolution against Spain, to civil wars, and to the occupation of the 
country by the Portuguese or Brazilians, which nations being universally detested by 
the natives caused great numbers to leave the country. The country is highly 
favored by nature. It is everywhere well watered by fine rivers. Its soils, fertile 
even to the hill-tops, are peculiarly adapted to agriculture and grazing, and animal 
products have ever been the staple material of the commerce of Montevideo. Nearly 
the whole country abounds in pastures of excellent quality, and the scenery pre- 
sents a constant succession of hills, eminences, meadows, wilds, rugged defiles, and 
mountains. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


MONTEVIDEO, 


A seaport, and the capital of the Republic of Uruguay, on the north 
bank of the Rio de la Plata, latitude 34° 54’ 11” S., longitude 56° 13’ 
18’ W. The population, which is variously estimated, may probably be 
about 12,000. The town is built in the form of an amphitheater, on a 
regular plan, and is well fortified. It has suffered much from the various 
revolutions to which it has been subject during the last thirty years. 

Montevideo is situited 2° 3’ 33” W. of Cape St. Mary, the northern 
limit of the embouchure of the La Plata. Vessels from the north bound 
to Montevideo generally make this cape, entering the river between it 
and the small island of Lobos, in from 14 to 17 fathoms. The course is 
thence nearly west to the Isle of Flores, on which is a lighthouse 112 
feet above the level of the sea, with a revolving light. From Flores to 
Montevideo is 16 miles in a direct line, and the course W. by S. by com- 
pass. A lighthouse, 475 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected 
on the summit of the Montevideo, whence the town has its name. The 
latter is built on a projecting tongue of land, the port being on its south 
side. This, which is the best on the La Plata, is a large circular basin 
open to the S.W.; generally the water is shallow, not exceeding from 14 
to 19 feet, but the bottom being soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged 
by grounding. It should, however, be observed that the depth of water 
in the harbor, as well as throughout the whole of the Rio de la Plata, de- 
pends very much on the direction and strength of the winds. The 8.W. 
wind, called pamperos, blows right into the Bay of Montevideo with much 
force, not unfrequently causing a rise of a fathom or more in the depth 
of water. But it rarely occasions much damage to vessels properly moored 
with anchors to the 8.W., S.E., and one to the N.—(Blunt’s American. 
Pilot, pp. 542-555; Coulier sur les Phares, etc.) 

Montevideo has a considerable commerce. The great articles of export 
consist of animal products, or of hides, beef, tallow, hair, bones, grease, 
wool, etc, The imports principally consist of British cottons, woolens, 
and hardware, flour, wine and spirits, linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and 
shoes, salt, etc. 

Vessels belonging to Uruguay are admitted into the ports of the 
United States on same terms as respects tonnage and navigation duties, 
as American vessels, with the produce or manufactures of her own, or any 
other country. And by a law of Uruguay, passed June 17, 1854, sim- 
ilar privileges are granted to vessels belonging to the United States. 

National vessels, and vessels belonging to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, employed within the river Plata, called coasting, pay a license for 
each voyage. 

Hospital Dues—National and foreign vessels, sailing for a foreign 
port beyond sea, or in the river Plata, pay two dollars for the vessel, four 
reals for the captain, two reals for pa | seaman, one dollar for each pas- 


senger. 

po Weights, and Measures.—Paper money there is none. Current 
money, the Brazilian patacon and Spanish dollar; they pass for 960 con- 
tesimo. 100 cents make a real. 800 cents, or 8 reals, make a dollar, 
960 cents, or 9 reals 60 cents, make 14 current 'dollgr, or 1 hard dollar 
or patacon. Weights and measures same as those of Spain. 





32 Colombia. 165 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
COLOMBIA, 
From Ocroser 1, 1824, To OcToBER 1, 1838, 


Yrars | Whereof there was 
ENDING EXPORTS. IMPORTS in Bullion & Specie. TON'GE CL'D. 


Sept. ao 4 
80. | Domestic. | Forzian.| Toran ToTaL. Export. | Laport. || Amer. | For. 


1825 $1,118,280 $1,120,975) $2,239,255)| $1,837,050 yr $199,459|| 25,923 1,858 
1826 946,0 014 1,006,658 1,952,672|| 2,079,724 500| 462,617|| 19,776 
1827 611 ‘312 833,222 944,534)| 1,550,248 vy ot 565,881 

560, 846 823,673 1,484,856: 29/200} 420,524 

525,788 241,565 1,255,310) e80| 2921337 

816,732, 180,253 1,120,095) see-| 414,996 


Total, | $4,078,967) 8,206,856| 7,28 9,827,283|| $143,561 $2,285,814 
| 


875,319 282,880 ; 1,207,154 ....| 284,908) 
406,857; 710,167 1,439,182|| 58,792} 289,386, 
439,984 517,559 1,524,622|| . 78,454) 209,166) 
420,758, 374,809 1.727,188|| 26.977, 246,108} 

: 605,948 1,662;764|| 175,716} 186,253|| 10,180) 
393,687, 435,568] _'S29,255|| 1,696,650|| 161,989, 156,248] 8,858 
540,150, 539,959) 1,567,345|| 100,681 | 7815 
406,564 318,175) 1,615,249|| 114,117 6,823 




















Total, | $8,441,887, 8,785,015) 12,440,154| | 716,126) asad 68,047 


For tho commerce of the United States with Colombia subsequently to the year 1838, see 
VENEZUELA and New GRANADA. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


GUAYAQUIL, a city and port of Colombia, on the western coast of South America, 
lat. 2° 11’ 21” §., long. 79° 43’ W. Population, 20,000. The town is situated on 
the banks of the river of the same name, about six or seven leagues from the Isla 
Verde, or nine leagues from the Isla Puna, in the gulf of Guyaquil, opposite to the 
mouth of the river. Ships bound for Guyaquil generally call at the Isla Puna, 
where expert pilots may be had, who carry them up to the town by night or by day, 
according to the state of the tides. The town is old, but as the houses are of wood, 
and it has frequently suffered from fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has 
a good appearance. There is a dry-dock on the south bank of the river, where sev- 
eral ships of a superior construction have been built. The district in which Guyaquil 
is situated has for a considerable period formed a part of Ecuador or Aiquator. Its 
principal article of export is cocoa, of which large quantities are shipped; and next 
to it are straw hats, timber, tobacco, hides, bark, ete. The principal articles of im- 
port are manufactured cottons and hardware, silks, wine, flour, ete. 


ACCOUNT OF THE QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM GUAYAQUIL, IN 1849, 1850, AND 1851. 


1849, 1850. 1851. 


reo re" 7 ere" 
Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values, 


Cocoa, - « Ibs. 14,020,446 £139,408 11, ee 318 — 713 9,567,068 £100,000 
Straw hats - doz. 21,101 73,856 26/336 85,354 

Tanned hides, . sides 22,367 5,871 17, 113 

Tobacco, . quintals 2,123 9,289 2 2;808 12,400 
Timber, . . logs 8,243 1,418 16,244 16,300 
Mangles, ‘ ‘ 1,419 62 , 10,027 700 
Flax, . ° ] 17,156 563 i 860 50 
Orchilla . quintals 706 1,236 = —_ 


Tamarinds. 180 229 175 200 86 
Bark, ‘ “ 714 1,499 2,683 14,000 


Total Value, .. . £284,020 ' ° - £287,800 


ARTICLES. 





Foreign. Commercial Statistics. 


COLOMBIA. 


Cotomsta, an extensive region of South America, formerly under the 
Spanish government. The independent republic of Colombia was es- 
tablished by Bolivar in December, 1819, comprising the then republics 
of Venezuela and New Granada. 

Colombia, so named in honor of Columbus, comprised, under the 
Spanish government, the ancient vice-royalty of New Granada and 
Quito, and the capitania general of Venezuela. The Republic was 
’ bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and extended from Cape Nassau at 
the mouth of the Essequibo (N. latitude 7° 39’, W. geome 53° 47’ 
to Cape Gracias-a-Dios, in the province of Honduras (N. latitude 15° 1’, 
W. longitude 82° 46’), including the islands of Margarita, St. Andrews, 
and others. On the Pacific, the western boundary commenced at Golfo 
Dulce (N. latitude 8° 20’, W. longitude 83°), and extended along the 
Pacific, comprehending the adjacent islands, as far as the river Tumbes 
(S. latitude 3° 34’, W. longitude 86° 30’). On the south it was sep- 
arated by the Tumbes and a lofty mountain ridge from Peru, Brazil, and 
the British possessions on the Essequibo. The boundary line between 
Colombia and Guatemala on the north, although highly important to 
both countries on account of the proposed water communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific at lake Nicaragua, was not accurately de- 
fined. The extent of territory comprised within these limits has been 
estimated at 92,000 square leagues, of which 58,000 belonged to New 
Granada and Quito, and 33,700 to Venezuela. 

The dlanos of Colombia are extensive plains, about 200 or 300 feet 
above the level of the sea; which are watered by the Caqueta, Meta, 
Guaviare, Casanare, Apure, and other tributaries of the Orinoco.’ Their 
area is estimated at 17,000 square leagues, and their climate is hotter 
and less healthy than that of the mountains, Toward the south they 
are covered with immense forests; their vegetation throughout is ex- 
tremely luxuriant; and they teem with an endless variety of animals, 
birds, reptiles, and insects. The river Meta, in connection with the 
Orinoco, affords water communication from the Atlantic to witbin a 
few leagues of Bogota, a distance of 1,500 miles. By means of the 
Cassiquiari, a branch of the Orinoco, this river is connected with the 
Rio Negro, a tributary of the Marajion, and thus a water communication 
is established between two of the largest rivers of the world. In addi- 
tion to these, the Magdalena, which is navigable to within a short dis- 
tance of Bogota; the Guayaquil, important as furnishing an outlet to 
the commerce of Quito; and the extensive lake of Maracaybo, with its 
large tributaries, afford great facilities for internal communication. 

Colombia, embracing in climate all the gradations of temperature 
from extreme heat to extreme cold, would long before this have become 
one of the most prosperous countries of the world, had not its political 
condition under Spanish rule greatly retarded the development of its 
natural resources. The cultivation of the vine and olive, the breeding 
of the silk-worm, and the working of the iron mines were prohibited by 
the Spaniards in South America under severe penalties, lest they should 
interfere with the industry of Spain. The natural productions of Colum- 
bia are cacoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, cinchona bark, dyewoods, ete. 





34 Central Republic of South America. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
From OcTosBer 1], 1824, To Juty 1, 1856. 





Years ines | | Whereof there was " 7 a 
Proscar EXPORTS. IMPORTS)! in n Bullion & Specie. | TON’GE CL'D. 


Sept. on 7 os em l= : : 
80. | Domestic. |Fore1en.| Tora. Tora. || | Export. Imrort. | Aner. 1 Fo 
| i 1 








1825 $40,377 | $59,145 | 999,522 || $58,799 || $3,200 --.. || 3,128 | 
1826 | + 79,294 | 40,480 \174 || 204,270 ve. | $43,013 || 2'598 
1827 147,574 | 77,198 "772 || 251,342 | me 5,015 | 
1828 106,773 | 52.499 : 204,770 Pe i] 3,390 | 
1829 123,631 | 116,223 | 939, 311,931 """" | 139;872 | 8,320 | 
1830 138,456 | 111,662 302,833 we. | 181,672 | 


Total, | $636,105 | 457,207 | 1,093, 1,881,985 | 3,200 | 477,653. 


1881 141,179 | 165,818 | 198,504 | .... | $8,310 
139,206 | 196,101 . 288,316 | 51,990 | 94,525 
267,760 | 307,256 7 267,740 || 31,500 | 84,529 
111,616 | 72,533 4, 170.968 7... | 26,801 
111,624 | 72,169 3,795 215,450 || 4.700 | 32,318 | 
86.349 | 103,169 : 195,304 |} 20,900 | 31,911 
82,314 | 75.349 8 nL. | 14,625 
111,910 | 131,139 21,050 | 50,304 
111.752 | 104,490 || 64303 | 5,671 
130,661 | 87,285 | 217,946 10,600 | 26,582 | 


aa 











Total, | $1,294,871 |1,814,809 | 2,609,180 || 2,087,164 || 195,043 | 485,571 | 


1841 78,616 71,297 149,913 186,911 2,601 19,241 
1842 46,649 22,817 69, 466 124, 994 9,015 | 10,895 
18,497 {2,268 132, 167 800 | 11,818 
46,899 150,276 223,408 10,000 | 14,187 
26,101 65, 269 2,967 | 3,411 
45,117 116,733 4,375 | 12,123 








15,438 37 13,272 2,000} ... 
23739 | 136, 56,017 it 5.907 
12,967 | 7 261,459 || 16,190 | 16,691 








$657,762 | 306,118 | 963,880 7.268, si1 || 47,948 | 99,412 
223,302 | 39,089 | 262,391 || 149,856 || 14,194 | 17,670 
386,136 | 87.382 | 473,513 || 68,355 || 7,400 | 207,495 
225,856 | 120,474 | 346.330 || 590,937 lees | 498,598 3,172 
250,589 | 58,345 | 308,884 || 2,360,492 ... {2,233,100 || $5,314 | 31499 | 

1,210,584 | 51,586 | 1,262,170 || "236,409 ||1,000,000 | "121,452 || 90.943 | 1,111 
| "RAT265 49.356 “29821 246,953 ||” 20,000 60,579 |] 84.s21 | | 0s 


| i 
! ' ! 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 73302} 981246 | 96568 || 80'5S1 *.. | 6189 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 

















* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1, 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


SAN JUAN DE NICARAGUA, @ seaport town at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, state of Costa Rica, on the western shore of the Caribbean sea, lat. 10° 55’ N., 
long. 38° 43’ W. The port is excellent, and is considered the best on this part of the 
coast. ‘Till lately the town was quite inconsiderable, and consisted of little else 
than a cluster of huts; but latterly it has no doubt been improved. This place has 
risen into importance from its being at the western extremity of a proposed line of 
water communication between the Caribbean sea and the Pacific ocean. This line 
is to consist partly of the river San Juan, flowing from the lake of Nicaragua east to 
the sea at San Juan, partly of the lake, and partly of a canal to be constructed from 
the latter to the Pacific ocean. This project has been often mooted; but the dis- 
covery of the extraordinary mineral riches of California, and the consequent emi- 
gration to and intercourse with that country, have given it an incomparably greater 
interest than it formerly possessed. The country appears to present greater facilities 
for effecting this great work than any other part of Central America, except the 
Isthmus of Darien or Panama. The river San Juan, about 90 miles in length, is 
said to have been occasionally navigable throughout its entire course, for sea-going 
vessels. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


States. Pop. Capitals. 
Guatemala, . - 600,000 Guatemala, 50,000 inhabitants, 
Honduras, . . 230,000 Comayagua. 
St. Salvador, ©. . 280,000 San Salvador, 5,000 . 
Nicaragua, . . 264,000 Leon, 80,000 “a 
Costa Rica, . - 100,000 St. Jose, 18,000 . 


The above is probably not accurate, but as nearly so as is known. 
Guatemala has the largest territory, and San Salvador has the smallest. 
Costa Rica has the Gulf of Nicoya on the Pacific, latitude nine and a 
half north, San Salvador and Honduras have the bay of Fonseca, also 
on the Pacific, latitude 13 degrees. In this bay is Tiger island, on which 
is a mountain over 4,000 feet high. 

The city of Guatemala is 4,950 feet above the ocean. It is thirty 
leagues from the Pacific. The State has only one seaport, or rather 
roadstead, on the Pacific—the small town of San Jose, eight miles west 
of Istapa, which is closed. A high surf makes it dangerous to land. In 
this State is a voleano 14,000 feet high.— W. Neilson, of Panama. 

San Salvador was destroyed by an earthquake, April, 1854. Santa 
Tecla is the new capital, 12 miles distant from the city —Veilson. 

Punta Arenas, in the Gulf of Nicoya, is the only port open to foreign 
commerce in Costa Rica. Coffee is the principal production. A good 
many Germans are settled in the country.—Weilson. 

Cartago, the former capital, with about 25,000 inhabitants, was en- 
tirely destroyed by an earthquake in September, 1841. The volcano of. 
Catago is about 11,000 feet high. It was ascended by Mr. Stephens in 
January, 1840, 

La Union, or Conchagua bay, St. Salvador, C. A., is a fine sheet of 
water, forms a part of the Bay Fonseca, possessing an anchorage of from 
3 to 12 fathoms, free from shoals, and well protected from all winds, 
being a near approach to a circle, and about 10 miles in diameter. It 
is surrounded on three sides by high land, and the entrance is protected 
by a number of islands, with many deep and safe channels, only one of 
which is at present used by ships entering and leaving, although many 
of the others are, no doubt, equally good, and would be quite as avail- 
able, if surveyed. The port of the Union is by far the best in the State 
of San Salvador. On the opposite side of the Gulf of Fonseca, is the 
port of San Lorenzo, in Honduras, the above State being here bounded, 
for a short distance, by the waters of the Pacific ocean. The port is 
safe and convenient, and of easy access ; but as nearly all the commerce 
of this State is carried on by the Atlantic coast, it is but little resorted 
to by vessels, 

Ports on the Pacific side—Commencing at the most northerly part 
of the S.W. coast, the first of the ports upon the Pacific is Jacos, which 
is the only place in the province of the Altos ever visited by vessels. It 
is an open roadstead, where a landing is always effected with some dif- 
ficulty, on account of the continual heavy surf breaking upon the shore. 
Iztapa, the port of Guatemala, and Acajuntla, the port of San Salvador, 
are the next in rank. Port of Realejo in Nicaraugua, is said to be one 
of the best ports on the Pacific. : 





New Granada. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH NEW GRANADA, 
From Ocroser 1, 1838, To JuLy 1, 1856, 


| YEArs "7 | Whereof there was|| , aon at | 
EyDING EXPORTS. IMPORTS in Bullion & Specie. || TONGE CL’D. : 
EPT. |- au ll seams | > - cee 

80 Domestic, |Foreien.| Torat, || Tora. || Exrort.| Iuport. Hi AMER. | For. 








1839 | $35,219 | $29,585 | $64s0¢ |) go0514 ||... $42,303 || 1,062 | 1,367 
1840 | “v.92 | 77,929 | 185,951 || 2i7.s62 || #704 | 128,163 || 11000 | ‘S82 


Total, | $93,141 | 106,914 | 200,055 || 307,596 704 | 170,470 || 2,262 | 2,249 


1841 50,562 | 59,873} 110,435 || 144117 || 14,158] 49,492 533 722 

1842 57,368 | 46361 | 103,724 || 176216|| ... | 41,584|/ 1,615 161 
72,009 | 89,944 | 161,953 |! 115,738 2,480 | 989,714 || 11245] .... 

75,621 | 49295 | 124816 || 199,616 cee. | 62,605 || 1.691 

43,717 | 30,260] 78,977 || , 7S; 33 1,562 

51,849 | 24,095 | 75,944 wont ; 1,069 

58655 | 19,405 | 73,060 eee) 565 

79,165 | 45,433 | 124,603 3,296 || 19,000 | 733 

244.460 | 53,324 | 297,754 || 158, 52,077 2 || 25,094 

970,619 | 285,600 | 1,256,219 i] 273,000 | 121.758 


$1,704,020 | 708,525 | 2,407,545 360,710 155,860 


2,507,701 | 533,121 | 3,040,922 |} 65,395 | 495,753 || 205,890 
1,298,286 | 217,558 | 1,515,794 )52T || 50,461 | 456,744 || 183,375 
753,391 | 103,079 | (856,470 | ; 3,462 | 495,956 || 205,602 
855,254 | 82,052 | 937,306 Es 2,017 | 885,022 || 170,460 
892,245 | 169,890 | 1,062,045 || 2 || 273.864 | 473,943 || 121,563 | 
1,444,843 | 166,549 | 1,611,392 || 2,325,019 || 257,474 | 232,490 || 129,518 | 
' i | i 





























* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July i. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


CHAGRES, a seaport town of New Granada, Central America, on the northern 
coast of the Isthmus of Panama, at the mouth of the Chagres river, in the Carribean 
sea. . Lat. of fort San Lorenzo 9° 18’ 6” N., long. 79° 59’ 2” W. = It is a mere col- 
lection of huts, with a harbor only for vessels drawing ten or twelve feet of water; 
but it has frequent traffic with Panama, and is sometimes resorted to by shipping 
from the United States, Carthagena, and the British West Indies. 

PANAMA, a city and seaport of New Granada, on the Pacific, 38 miles south-east 
of Chagres, lat. 8° 56’ N., long. 79° 31’ 2” W. Population estimated at 7,000. It 
stands on a rocky peninsula, projecting into the bay of Panama, and has an imposing 
aspect from the sea. Its streets are well ventilated, and it is said to be cleaner than 
most Spanish American cities. It is encircled by irregular and not very strong fort- 
ifications, constructed at different periods. The houses are partly of wood, straw, 
and other fragile materials. The tides daily rise and fall from 20 to 27 feet, so that 
it is peculiarly well fitted for the repair and building of ships. The Panama railroad 
has one of its termini here, and another at Aspinwall, on Manzanilla island, Navy 
bay. Trains take about four hours in passing from sea to sea. 

CARTAGENA, or CARTHAGENA, a strongly-fortified city and seaport of New Grana- 
da, South America, of which republic it is the chief naval arsenal, capital of the 
province, on a sandy peninsula in the Caribbean sea. Lat. of the dome 10° 25” 36” 
N., long. 75° 34’ W. Population, 10,000, nine tenths of whom are a mixed black 
race. Its excellent port is defended by two forts, and is the only harbor on the 
north coast of New Granada adapted for repairing vessels. Cartagena is the prin- 
cipal dépét for the produce of the provinces watered by the Cauca and Magdalena 
rivers, and is connected with the Magdalena by a canal. It exports sugar, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, hides, specie, bullion, etc. Under the Spaniards, this city was the 
seat of a captain-general, and of one of the three tribunals of the Inquisition in Amer- 
ica. It was the first town that proclaimed independence, and in 1815 endured a 
most vigorous siege, and was subdued only by famine. Population of the province, 
103,783. 

7 











Foreign Commercial Statistics. 







NEW GRANADA. 


New Grawapna, 12° 30’ N., and 3° 35’ §. latitude, and 65° 51’ and 
83° 5° W. longitude. Area, 521,948 square miles, Length, about 
1,000 miles, and breadth, about 520 miles. New Granada occupies the 
north-west portion of South America; and is bounded north by the 
Caribbean sea and Costa Rica, east by Venezuela and Brazil, south by 
Ecuador, and west by the Pacific ocean. Capital, Santa Fé de Bogota. 

Christopher Columbus discovered terra firma in 1498, and, during 
his fourth voyage, on the 2d of November, 1502, found Chagres and 
the bay of Limones, called also Navy bay. Different governments 
have been established throughout the Granadan territory, while Spanish 
colonies ; a vice-royalty was at length formed in 1732, of what are now 
the Republics of New Granada and Ecuador. In 1810, New Granada 
separated herself from the Spanish monarchy, and maintained a con- 
stant war until 1824, when the Spanish army was conquered by the 
Republican, of which two thirds consisted of Colombians, Bolivar, the 
most distinguished leader of the Spanish-American revolution, was the 
first proposer of the union of Venezuela and New Granada, in 1818; 
and when the Congress of Angostura met, early in 1819, the fund- 
amental law was enacted which established Colombia, on the 17th of 
December of that year, Venezuela separated herself in November, 1829, 
and Ecuador in May, 1830; and the central part of Colombia instituted 
itself the republic of New Granada on the 21st of November, 1831. In 
1832, the Constitution of the State was sanctioned, under the form of 
a Democratic Republican government, by dividing the supreme power 
into the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, under a central regimen, 
but giving to the provinces a municipal corporation, that each section 
might legislate in its local affairs. The Republic was divided into prov- 
inces, these into cantons, and the cantons into parochial districts. The 
State recognized no national religion ; but has declared that it will pay 
for the Catholic worship, and protect Granadans in its exercise. The 
Jaw of Colombia, which attributed to itself the law of patronage exer- 
cised by Spain, has continued in vigor to the present time. The Re- 
public was first divided into eighteen provinces; and they have since 
been increased to thirty-five. The Constitution of 1832 was reformed 
in 1843, without any variation in the form of government. 





































COMMERCE OF NEW GRANADA, 1852. 





ENTERED. CLEARED. 

















Principal Ports. Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
Carthagena, . ° - 114 14,371 109 13,734 
St. Martha, . ° « 4,157 48 4,127 
Panama, ‘ ‘ . 312 143,899 297 133,836 
Total, ‘ . 485 162,427 454 151,697 
















Value. Entered. Cleared. 
Carthagena, 381,946 livr. sterling. 99,207 livr. sterling. 
St. Martha, . 84,734 “ 15,993 “ 

Panama, 302,368,000 fres. 2,476,009 fres. 









88 Venezuela. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED §TATES WITH 
VENEZUELA, 
From Octoser 1, 1838, To Juty 1, 1856. 


YEars - Whereof there was : P 
ens EXPORTS. IMPORTS Im Bullion & Specie. | TON’GE CL’D. 


Sarr. — —--— ——- - _ — 
80. Domestic. |Forrien.| Totat. Tora. Export. | Import. || Aer. | For. 


“4839 | $419,245 | $279,736 | $635,981 ||$1.992,702 || $104,482 | $35,041 || 9,011 | 1,550 
1840 | — 554,267 | 229,605 | "783,872 || 1,855,166 || 73,957 | 27,521 || 9,386 | ‘920 


Total, | $967,512 | 502,341 | 1,469,858 |; 3,337,868 | 185,192 62,562 || 18,627 2,470 


532,419 | 230,083 762,502 || 2,012,004 |; 145,717 8,168 I 1,284 
499,380 | 166,832 666,212 || 1,544,34 71,222 27,676 
483,077 | 100,425 583,502 ’ 21,033 95,816 
442,491 83,741 531.282 45,333 5,058 
535,545 | 189,585 2 ~268, 152,521 19,448 
584,069 | 197,478 154,043 2,959 
571.474 43,739 § 322, 7,945 

400,230 62,793 463,028 +225, 83,511 

431,421 | 106,213 196 || 132,382 

678,462 | 340,008 | 1,018,470 || 2 


Total, | $5,153,568 |1,525,902 | 6,684,470 |) 


1851 854,77: 189,746 | 1,044,525 

1852 726,024 67,389 793,413 
749,359 4, 844,527 
1,131,604 79 | 1,200,883 |} 
1,152,604 1,228,449 || 
1,643,621 1,712,774 i! 4, 


























+ 9 months to June 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


La Guayra, the principal seaport of the republic of Venezuela, in the province of 
Caraccas, on the Caribbean sea, lat. 10° 36’ 19’ N., long. 67° 6 45”. W. Popula- 
. tion estimated at 8,000. In 1810, the population is believed to have amounted to 
13,000—the reduction being a consequence of the loss of life caused by the tremen- 
dous earthquake of 1812, and the massacres and proscriptions incident to the revo- 
lutionary war. The population of the city of Caraccas, of which La Guayra may be 
considered as the port, fell off from the same causes, from 43,000 in 1810, to 23,000 
in 1830; but they are now both increasing. There is neither quay nor mole at La 
Guayra. Ships moor E.N.E. and W.S.W., with their heads to the north, at from 
one quarter to three quarters of a mile from the land, in from 9 to 18 fathoms. The 
holding-ground is good; and notwithstanding the openness of the road, vessels 
properly found in anchors and cables run very little risk of being driven from their 
moorings. The principal articles of export are coffee, cocoa, indigo, hides, sarsapa- 
rilla, etc. La Guayra shares the trade of Venezuela with the ports of Cumana, 
Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, ete., having about a half of its entire amount. 

Port Regulations.—On casting anchor, a visit is paid by the collector of customs, 
or his agent, accompanied by other officers, who take from the master his register, 
manifest, and muster-roll, and an officer is left on board until the cargo is —— 
The master must swear to his manifest within 24 hours after his arrival, when the 
permit to discharge is granted, and within three days all invoices must be presented. 
The discharge completed, the same officers repair on board to examine the vessel, 
and all being found in order, the officer is withdrawn. The clearing of a vessel out- 
ward (that has entered with cargo) in baliast is then completed by paying the port 
charges ; proof whereof being produced, the permission to sail is signed by the gov- 
ernor and harbor master. If*the vessel take cargo on board, then the same formality 
as to visiting, is pursued, as on the entry of a vessel. 

Credit.—Goods imported are almost invariably sold upon credit; those exported 
are, on the other hand, always sold for ready money. The terms of credit vary 
from two to six months, or more. Bankruptcy is very rare. 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


VENEZUELA, 


A republic of South America; its territory lies chiefly between latitude 
2° and 12° N., and longitude 60° and 73° W., having E. British Guiana, 
S. Brazil, W. New Granada, and N, the Caribbean Sea. 

The E. Cordillera of the Andes extends through its N. part from W. 
to E., terminating in the peninsula of Paria. S. of this is a wide plain 
country, traversed by the Orinoco, the whole course of which river is in 
this region. Other principal rivers are the Meta, Apure, Arauca, Carony, 
tributary to the Orinoco; the Cassiquiare, connecting it with the Am- 
azon, and the Tocuyo, Zulia, and Cuyuni in the N. and E. The lakes 
Maracaibo and Valencia, and islands Margarita and Tortuga, belong to 
this republic. All the finest tropical products grow luxuriantly; the 
principal sources of wealth are cacao, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, sarsa- 
parilla, dyewoods, timber, and especially cattle, and the articles of trade 
which they yield. Total value of exports $6,000,000 annually, mostly 
sent to the West India islands, the United States, Great Britain, and 
Spain. Imports comprise woven fabrics, chiefly cottons and linens, 
flour and provisions, hardwares, soap, wines, and specie. 


COMMERCE IN 1851-2. 


COUNTRIES. 
Austria, 
Belgium, 
Brazil, 
Sardinia, . 
Hanse Towns, 
Denmark, . 
Spain, 
France, . 
United States, 
Great Britain, . ° 
Hayti and St. Domingo 
Mexico, . é ° 
New Granada, 
Netherlands, 
Other places, 


Total, 


United States, 
Hanse Towns, 
Great Britain, 
France, 
Denmark, . 
Spain, . - 
Netherlands, . 
Mexico, 
Sardinia, , 
Other countries, 


in piasters, 
Total, { in francs, 


VESSELS. 


TONNAGE 


Entered. 


3 

1 

9 
43 
88 
42 
46 
124 
515 


195 
ic aa 


Cleared. 


2 


10 
49 
37 
87 
58 
153 
1,073 
2 

4 

1 
175 
44 


. 1,069 1,651 


COMMERCE IN 1853-4. 


Imports. 
1,180,445 
783,005 
1,649,813 
632,712 
873,580 
253,673 
261,559 
2,682 
27,710 
27,209 


. 5,692,388 
. 22,769,452 


576 
203 
2,015 
14,257 
9,621 
6,059 
10,112 
23,777 
23,033 


10,307 
44 
100,004 


Free. 
313,679 
295,917 
712,870 
221,954 
201,630 

95,278 

76,253 

9 

11,340 

8,013 


1,936,943 
1,147,172 


Entered. 


Cleared. 
474 


1,895 
11,680 
3,350 
11,224 
10,376 
31,374 
31,829 
326 
472 
22 
10,788 


113,810 


Exports. 
2,420,936 
1,197,035 

273,212 
1,077,592 
498,416 
1,078,272 
449,524 
106,006 
36 811 


1,139,804 
28,559,216 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
COAST OF BRAZIL AND DEPENDENCIES, 
From OctToser 1, 1820, To JuLy 1, 1856. 










































Years Hy ora}! Whereof there was . 
| uapene EXPORTS. | sees in Bullion & Specie. TON’GE CL'D. 
Seer. |---| —_|---— 2 
| 80. Domestic. |Foreign.| Tora. Tora. | Export. | Import. For. 
| 1921 ea baal $496,412| $1,381,760|| $605,126|| $156,999] $19,500/| 814 
| 1822 1,217,411| 246,518} 1,463,929|| 1,486,567] aan 71,803) | 549 
| 1823 1,062,209} 279,181) 1,341,390'] 1,214,810) 8,615|  46,215)| poe 
| 1824 1,699,754) 62,150) 2,801,904)| 2,074,119) 89,219 218,792) | 507 | 
| 1825 1,641,296] 752,458] 2,393,754'| 2,156,707|| 98,848] 197,188]| 707 
| 1826 1,597,344] 603,005} 2,200,349||  2,156,673/} 113,090] 104,771 1,034 
| 1827 1,486,433) 377,373) 1,863,806)| 2,060.971| 1,575} 282,932 381 
1823 1,505,779] 482,936] 1,988 715|| 8,097,752|| 195,188] 181,577 hag 
1829 1,510,260] 419,667] 1,929,927)! 2,535,467 73,612| 76,836 neon 
1880 1,600,999} 242,239] 1,843,233|| 2,491,460) 1,470] 84,695 601 
Total, | $14,206,833} 4,501,939 TANG TT 19,879,657|| 678,106] 1,284,309 4,093 
1,652,193} 428,902] 2,076,095|| 2,875,829 216,375 23,149 203 
1,232,077] 822,717| 2,054,794|| 3,890,845] 331,503] 20,671 856 
2,474,555| 797,546] 3,272,101|| 5,089,693/| 156,840] 11,458) 1,017 
1,586,097| 473,254] 2,059,351|| 4,729,969] 60,084)  81,785|} 37,092] 1,977 
1,810,791] 797,865} 2,608,656)| 5,574,466|/ 343,931] — 66,605|| 39,269) 2,554 
1836 1,732,741] 1,362,195] 3,094,936|| 7,210,190|| 900,324 6.940|| 43,533} 3,062 
1837 1,801,217] 441,992] 1,743,209|| 4,991,983! 88,581] 40,617| 19,576} 4,107 









1 
1838 2'094.957| 562,237| 2,657,194|| 3,191,238|| 203,706] 123221/] 30,623! 1,601 
1839 2,133,997] 503,483] 2,637,435|| 5,292,955|| 184,427] 4,898] 39,431] 8.188 
1840 2,145,868) 860,711] 2,506,574] 4,927,296] 102,174] 14,522|| 84,189) 1,764 
Total, | $18,164,488] 6,545,907 24,710,505) 47,274,464'| 2,637,895] 343,816|| 360,779} 19,824 
1841 2,941,991| 575,282} 8,517,273 | 6,802,653), 255,808] 21,352! 47,634) 8,101 
1842 2.225.571) 375.931| 2,601,502] §,943,814|| 81,794] 50,345|| 38,778] 2.643 
1843* | 1,563,584) 228,704) 1,792,283] 3,947,653|| 22,409] 5 0,849|| 32,066] 1,395 
1844 2,409,418] 408,834] 2,819,252 | 6,893,806|| 142,695] 28,.609|| 46,250! 1.816 
1845 2,413,567, 424,338, 2,537,950] 6,084,599|| 181,159] 7,477 | 40,716) 2,077 
1846 |. 2,754,012) 359,338) 3:143/395 | 7,441,803|| 235,091 2'532|| 48,0261 4.632 
1847 2'566,933| 376,840} 2.943.778 | 7,096,160|| 149,249] 26,595! 39,281) 3/367 
1848 3,092,736! 279,698 3,372,434|| 7.992,643'| 163,072| 17,503/| 57.206 
1849 2'883,380| 264.597, 3,102.977|| 8,494,368 | 117,604)  9.361|| 56.33 6.098 
1850 2,723,768] 473,347) 8,197,114|] 9,324,429 279,690] -2,166|| 58,113] 8,569 


Total, | $25,534,964 8,791,999) 29,326,963|| 69,516,933 | 1,628,066] 216,289 ~~ 34,714 | 
629 


1851 8,128,956 623,960] 8,752,916)| 11,525,304 | 430,262 6,511 63, 
1852 2,782,179} 238,863) 8,021,042|} 12,230,289 | 117,466 94,317 59,454) 5,718 
5. 
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1853 3,734,190] 260,254| 3,994.444|] 14,817,961|! 399,029 9,000 69,735) 153 | 
1854 4,046,857} 192.334) 4,239,241|] 14,110,387]| 643,114]  24,400|| 60,348] —_2'899 | 
1855 8,973,219] 288,054] 4,261,273|| 15,218,925]| 141,595 1,461 15,666) 2:674 
1856 4,858,125] 236,779] 5,094,904|| 19,262,657|| 233,593 seoslt- Tae 2,890 





















+ 9 months to Ji une 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July Z 










PRINCIPAL PORT. 

Rio DE JANEIRO, the capital of Brazil, on the Atlantic, in lat. 22° 54’ 15” S, 
long. 43° 15’ 50’. W. Population 200,000. The harbor of Rio is one of the finest 
in the world, both as respects capaciousness and security for all sorts of vessels, In 
eoming from the north-east it is usual to make Cape Frio, in lat. 23° 1’ 18" S., 
long. 42° 3’ 19" W., being about four leagues nearly east of Rico. The entrance to 
the harbor is marked by a remarkable hill in the form of a sugar-loaf, 900 feet high, 
close to its west side; while on the east or opposite side of the bay, at the distance 
of about 14 miles, is the fort of Santa Cruz. Vessels bound for Rio, coming from the 
north, should, after rounding Cape Frio, steer due west, keeping about three leagues 
from the coast, until they come within five or six miles of the Ilha Raza, or Flat 
island, lying almost due south from the mouth of the harbor, at the distance of about 
three leagues. A lighthouse, the lantern of which is said to be elevated nearly 
300 feet above the level of the sea, was erected on this island in 1829. The light is 
a revolving one, alternately red and white, finishing its revolution in three minutes. 
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BRAZIL. 


Brazit, an extensive empire of South America, occupying a large 
proportion of the eastern and central part of that country, extending be- 
tween latitude 4° 28’ N., and 32° 45’ S., and longitude 34° 55’ and 65° 
20’ W. Length, from N. to S., about 2,630 miles; greatest breadth, 
2,540 miles, Its internal boundaries come in contact with all the dif- 
ferent States and territories of South America, with the exception of 
Chili and Patagonia, while the Atlantic ocean washes its shores from its 
north east to its southern limits. 

Brazil was discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese, who was 
driven upon its coasts by a tempest in 1500. He called it the land of 
the Holy Cross; but it was subsequently called Brazil, on account of its 
red wood, and was carefully explored by Amerigo Vespucci about 1504, 
The gold mines were first opened in 1684; and the diamond mines 
were discovered in 1730. The French having seized on Portugal in 
1807, the royal family and nobles embarked for Brazil. A revolution 
took place here in 1821. Brazil was erected into an empire, when Don 
Pedro assumed the title of emperor, November 18, 1825. He abdicated 
the throne of Portugal, May 2, 1826; and that of Brazil, in favor of his 
infant son, now (1855) emperor, April 7, 1831, and returned to Por-. 
tugal, where a civil war ensued.—Hayopn. 

The surface of Brazil is about equally divided into uplands and low- 
lands, or valleys. Two parallel mountain ranges traverse the country 
from N. to S., forming elevated ridges of table-land, the greatest height 
of the central range being from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. 


Proportions. Proportions. 
1853-51, 


Countries. Imports. 1853-54. 1854-55. Exports. 1854-55. 
Gt. Brit. and poss., $22,775,420 53.72 53.59 $19,687,362 32.43 32.32 
France and poss., 4,989,187 11.71 11.67 4,086,131 7.95 9.02 
United States, 3,995,868 9.06 8.25 11,903,644 28.35 26.28 


Portugal and poss., 3,234,396 6.83 7.63 2,324,889 4.35 5.12 
Hanseatic towns, 2,442,233 6.25 5.76 3,387,579 8.27 7.37 
Rio de la Plata, . 2,108,545 5.03 4.97 2,087,433 4.25 4.61 








Belgium, . , 885,752 2.16 4.97 1,391,847 1.78 3.07 
Spain and poss., . 665,468 0.84 1.45 488,969 0.84 0.96 
Chili, . : ° 564,133 0.49 1.33 789,558 1.02 1.63 
Sardinia, . ‘ 377,584 0.78 0.89 608,978 0.88 1.34 
Sweden and Norway, 189,774 0.26 0.45 1,254,649 2.18 277 
Austria, ° ° 130,277 0.84 0.31 812,011 3.53 1.79 
Holland and poss., 58,750 0.07 0.14 109,611 0.13 0.24 
Other countries, . 322,327 0.94 0.76 687,557 1.23 1.47 
Denmark, . : eae sane cece 779,938 2.64 1.72 
Turkey, . a ee chee 134,709 0.15 0.29 
Re-exportation, . 300,460 .... cece cee seee. “sees 
Total, . $43,040,174 $50,534,865 
NAVIGATION IN 1854 AND 1855, 
ARRIVALS. CLEARED. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Brazilian, . ‘ . 3,737 277,863 3,887 296,015 
Foreign, . . . 1,112 440,849 1,067 440,943 











Total, . 4,849 718,702 4,954 736,958 





42 Argentine Republic. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
From OctToBer 1, 1824, ro JuLy 1, 1856. 





Years aes = sia Ww hereof there was 
ENDING EXPORTS. | |nuroers| in Bullion & Specie. 


TON’GE CL’D. 





Serr. ~ — | . MRR eae a EE 
| &xrort. | Imrorr. || | Amen. | 


80. | Domestic. |Foreren.| Tora. 





1825 | $404,201 | $169,319 | $572,520 || $749,771 $8,020 | $374,406 |} 8.336 
1826 222,882 | 156,508 | 379.340 || 522,769 .. | 81144 |] 8119 
1827 100,730 49 151,204 811,065 TID | 25,575 717 
1828 94.372 154.223 || 317,466 "T7. | 60,563 |] 2,889 
1829 444,716 ‘s 626,052 || 912.114 bans 3,076 || 7.492 
1880 425,220 | 204,667 | 629,887 || 1,431,883 TIID | 189/210 || 91565 


Total, | $1,692,121 | 822,110 | 2,514,281 || 4,014,063 || 3,020 | 683,974 || 33,991 


415,489 | 244,290 659,779 928,103 63,648 8,200 8,169 
464,632 | 458,408 923,040 || 1,560,171 7B31T 4,167 6,987 
494,391 | 205,337 699,728 |} 1,377,117 18,603 7,696 
671,166 | 300,671 971,837 || 1,430,118 5,490 6,379 
884.195 | 324,723 708,18 878,618 4,628 
269,818 | 115,115 384,933 || 1,053,503 2,817 
137,710 | 128,298 266,008 939,492 || cece 4,372 
180,832 56,283 237,115 || 1,010,908 |} 8,005 
233,593 | 142,470 876,063 525,114 $ 929 
280,144 89,132 369,276 293,562 |) sees eee 


> | $3,531,970 (2,064,727 | 5,596,697 ||/10,046,706 | 380,388 80,268 | 44,982 


152,939 | 661,946 || 1,612.513 || 57,866 wee |] 6.564 

145,905 | 411,261 || 1,835,623 || 75,610 wees |] 2,120 
94,026 2) 793.488 || 57.744 a 

258,950 1,421,192 | 157'948 

5 | 160,431 1,750,698 || 130,215 

33,118 | 1! | "799,213 || 40,829 

52,135 39 || 241,209 | 39.215 

208,703 | 25.225 | 238,993 |) 1,026,097 8,000 

595,518 | 172,076 | 767,594 || 1,709,827 || 69.833 ee 

713,331 | 846,311 | 1,064,642 | 2,653,877 | 237,215 "850 || 16/107 























Total, | $3,324,173 | 1,446,116 | | 4,770,289 | 18,843,737 | $74,468 5 58,739 
} 


1851 659,852 | 414,916 | 1,074,763 | 3,265,892 | q wees || 11,661 

1852 518,007 | 281,110 | 799,117 | 2,091,097 | 5 || 13711 

1853 618,855 | 262,611 | 881,466 | 2,186,641 ‘ 3, 10,749 

1854 653,720 | 103,005 | 761,725 |, 2.144.971 7 cee || 8526 

1855 810,756 | 158,671 | 969.427 | 2,545,087 | wees || 18.594 

1956 | 1,013,112 | 246,751 | 1,259,863 | 2,322/161 | : wees || 24,804 
| 











"* 9 months to June 30. 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine Confederation and of the province of 
Buenos Ayres, is situated on the right bank of the estuary of the Plata, in lat. 
34° 39’ S, long. 58° 18’ W. The river is at this point so wide, that it is quite im- 

ible with the naked eye to distinguish the opposite bank; and at the same time 
80 shallow, that ships drawing 15 or 16 feet of water must anchor seven or eight 
miles from the city. Small craft generally anchor in what are called the inner roads, 
abreast of the city. As the depth of water is never sufficient to admit of their com- 
ing to shore, passengers and goods are landed by means of large-wheeled carts, 
which are either drawn or pushed by the requisite number of horses. The town of 
Buenos Ayres is situated in a vast plain extending westward to the Andes. The 
level uniformity of its outline is only broken by the spires of the various churches. 
The Plata is one of the largest rivers in the world, traversing a vast extent of country » 
of which it is the great outlet. Unluckily, however, its estuary, though broad, is 
in most parts shallow, being also encumbered with sand banks, and infested with 
sudden gusts of wind called pamperos. Its navigation is consequently attended 
with a good deal of difficulty, and ships bound for Buenos Ayres generally take 
pilots on board. 
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ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 


Latitude 8, 22° 20’ and 40° 50’, and longitude W. 56° 20’ and 71° 
30’. Length, N. and &., about 1,260 miles, and breadth, E. and W., 
about 720 miles. Area, 926,000 square miles. _ 

The Argentine Confederation comprises the provinces known under 
the Spanish regémé as the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, with the excep- 
tion of Paraguay and Uruguay, east of the Plata, which have become 
independent States. It is bounded on the N. by Bolivia, on the E. by 
Paraguay and Uruguay, on the 8. E, by the Atlantic Ocean, on the S. by 
Patagonia, and on the W. by Chilé, from which it is divided by the 
crest of the Andes. Capital ; Buenos Ayres. 

The Confederation (bound together, however, by no very stringent ties) 
consists of thirteen States and an extensive unappropriated country : 


States. Area, Population. Capitals, 
. Buenos Ayres,. 230,000 Buenos Ayres (100,000). 
. Corrientes, 45,000 Corrientes (20,000). 
Entre Rios, 36,000 Parana (15,000). 
. Santa Fé, 22,000 Santa Fé (4,000). 
. Cordoba, . . ° 87,000 Cordoba (14,000). 
. San Luis de la Punta, 28,000 San Luis de la Punta (1,500) 
. Mendoza, , ‘ . 47,000 Mendoz (12,000). : 
. San Juan de la Frontera . 28,000 San Juan (8,000). 4 
. Rioja, ‘ ; 23,000 Rioja (3,800). 
. Catamarca, . > 40,000 Catamarca (4,000). 
. Santiago del Estero, 54,000 Santiago (4,000). 
. Tucuman, ; 51,000 Tucuman (8,000). 
. Salta, . ; 63,000 Salta (9,000). 

Grand Chaco . | (Indian Territory.) 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. 
10 


~ 
_ 


cell eel 
wb 


Estimated at 926,000 sq. miles, 


Total, . ° - 926,000 754,000 


The area and population of the country as given in the above table 
must be taken as a mere approximation. 

The internal commerce of the Confederation is very considerable, as 
almost every State produces something peculiar, which is in demand in 
the neighboring States. It is also facilitated by the local character of 
the surface and the climate, which is generally dry. The roads are also 
tolerably good. The river navigation is extensive, and by these channels 
the commercial material of the northern States is brought to Buenos 
Ayres, the chief port whence they are exported. The commerce with 
Brazil and the neighboring republics is important. The exports consist 
principally of hides, skins, horse-hair, wood, tallow, ostrich feathers, salted 
meats, horns, bones, etc., to the value of between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 annually. The country is dependent on foreign nations for 
almost every article of manufactures. These are supplied chiefly from 
England and the United States, and consist of calicoes, cottons and wool- 
ens, hardware, and general merchandise. 

The La Plata, the great river of the country, embodies most of the 
interior waters of the country, and is the recipient of the Parana, Par- 
aguay, and numerous large rivers draining three fourths of the Confed- 
eration. This river, since the overthrow of Rosas, has been opened to 
the commerce of the world. 





Chili. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH CHILI, 
From Octoser 1, 1824, To Juty 1, 1856. 


{| | Whereof there was}| 
EXPORTS. — Bullion & Specie. | TON’GE CL'D. 








Domustic. ‘Foreran. | Torat, q Torat, .| Export. 


$454,254 $467,184 | $921,433 | | $83,760 
512,650; 934,848 | 1,447,498 9 || 59,100 
1,040,748' 661,853 | 1,702,601 || 20,781 
1,519,978 1,109,424 | 2,629,402 | phi 
890,356] 530,778 | 1,421,134 | 
915,718} 620,396 | 1,536,114 | 


$5,838,704/ 4,824,483 | 9,658,197 || 


849,493| 518,662 | 1,868,155 
579,370] 641,749 | 1,221,119 | 
730,140| 733,800 | 1,463,940 | 
714,407| 761,948 
586,188] 855,696 
582,866] 355,051 
1,092,359] 395,440 
1,047,572| 822,692 | 1,370,264 
1'307,143| 487,410 | 1,794,558 
1'372'254| 356,575 | 1,728,829 


> | $8,861,792 /4,929,023 |13,790,815 


846,410] 256,578 | 1,102,988 
1,270,941] 868,735 | 1,639,676 | 
869,883] 179,580 | 1,049,463 
856,645) 248,576 | 1,105,221 | 
247 360| 300.831 | 1,548,191 
"539,136 229,434 | 1,768,570 
1461,347| 210,268 | 1,671,610 
"708,625| 220,886 | 1,924,511 











1 
1 
1 
1 cove 
1,722,457| 294,643 | 2,017,100 coos 25,936 
1,297,183} 125,588 | 1,422,721 || 1,796,877 ecee 41,279 


$12,814,987 [2,435,114 |15,250,051 [patina i| 127,466 





286,428 | 1,895,805 || 2,784,746 
995,297 | 2'339°133 || 2'062'160 
169,117 2,326,437 | 2,214,952 








; 2,193,259 || 3,332,167 
432,026 | 3.426.257 || 3,518,896 || 13,166 | 21,667 
276,389 | 2,867,743 || 2,467,819 || 10,000 weve || 92477 











* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July i, 


- PRINCIPAL PORT. 


VALPARAISO, the principal seaport of Chili, lat. (fort St. Antonio) 33° 1’ 19’ §,, 
long. 71° 41' 5’’ W. Population perhaps 28,000 or 30,000. The water in the bay 
is deep, and it affords secure anchorage, except during northerly gales, to the vio- 
lence of which it is exposed; but as the holding-ground is good, and the pull of the 
anchor against a steep hill, accidents seldom occur to vessels properly found in 
anchors and cables. There is no mole or jetty ; but the water close to the shore is 
so deep, that it is customary for the smaller class of ships to carry out an an- 
chor to the northward, and to moor the ship with the stern ashore by another cable 
made fast to the shore. Large ships lie a little further off, and load and unload by 
means of lighters. The Lest shelter is in that part called the Fisherman’s bay, 
lying between the castle and fort St. Antonio, where, close to a clear shingle beach, 
there is nine fathoms of water. In the very worst weather, a landing may be ef- 
fected in this part of the bay. The harbors of Valdivia and Concepcion are much 
superior to that of Valparaiso, the former being, indeed, not only the best in Chili, 
but second to few in any part of the world. But Valparaiso being near the capital, 
Santiago, and being the central dépét for the resources of the province, is most fre- 
quented. 
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CHILI. 


The republic of Chili occupies that long strip of land which lies on 
the south-western side of South America, extending from 24° to 55° 59’ 
S. latitude ; and from 69° to 72° W. longitude. It is bounded west by 
the Pacific Ocean, and east by the Andes, by which it is separated from 
the Argentine Confederation. On the north, Chili is separated from Bo- 
livia by the extensive desert of Atacama; and it extends southward to 
the extreme limits of that Archipelago which embraces all the islands 
between Chiloé and the Straits of Magellan. Reckoning its length from 
the desert of Atacama to Cape Harn, it comprehends 36 degrees of lati- 
tude. Its average breadth is only 150, and where greatest not more 
than 210 geographical miles. The superficial area of Chili is computed 
at 218,925 English square miles, which is about 3,195 miles more exten- 
sive than that of France and Belgium together. Except where the Andes 
are intersected by ravines, which frequently change into vales or plains 
fit for cultivation, these mountains with their parallel ranges and spurs, 
occupy @ great part of its area, South of the Cuesta de Chacabuco 
there are extensive plains, broken only by a few ridges of hills; but the 
highlands are almost continuous from north to south along the coast of 
the Pacific. 

Chili is rich in almost every class of metals ; but the silver mines of 
late years have yielded enormous quantities of ore. The metals at 
present discovered are gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cobalt, zinc, 
nickel, bismuth, iron, molybdenum, and quicksilver; but the only ores 
which are worked are gold, silver, copper, and occasionally quicksilver. 
The latter will now be abandoned in consequence of the low price of 
mercury, caused by the quantity produced in California. The metals are 
found in all the series of rocks between granite and trachyte, in veins 
which generally run from north and north-west to south and south-east ; 
in some places, however, their course is irregular, or they extend east 
and west. The auriferous veins run nearly parallel to the grain or im- 
perfect cleavage of the surrounding granite rocks. Gold is found most 
abundantly in the beds of detritus, derived from the degradation of the 
upper portion of the rocks. 

A railroad runs from Caldera to Copiapo, a distanee of 54 miles, which 
is to be continued on to Chafarcillo, about 50 miles from the city; and 
a tram-road is projected to the rich mineral district of Tres Puntas 
(8,400 feet above the sea), which, when completed, will enable the miners 
to send down the poor silver ores which they now throw away. The 
commerce of Chili has vastly increased since the time when the country 
lay torpid under the yoke of Spain. As soon as it had recovered from 
the unsettled condition caused by the revolution, business of all kinds 
acquired new energy, and the trade, freed from its oppressive restrictions, 
extended to the larger ports of the United States and Europe. A few 
years were sufficient to show a large increase in its export and import 
trade, and Valparaiso soon became a flourishing port. 

The precious metals are the most valuable exports from Chili. While 
obtaining annually from her mines metal to the amount of £1,500,000, 
she exported in the year 1851 gold to the value of £59,950, silver to the 
value of £709,467, and copper to the value of £414,503. 





Peru. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
WITH PERU, 
From OcToser 1, 1824, to Jury 1, 1856. 





Years . 7 Whereof there was . P 

ee EXPORTS. [IMPORTS jin Bullion & Specie. TON'GE CLD. 
eer, | A | | | | _ 
80. Domestic. |Foreten,| Tota, Tora. | Export. Import. 





1825 | $359,954 | $374,944 | $734,798 || $346,853 wee. | $828,157 
1826 273,724 | 281.175 | 509,899 || 795,194 |} |... | 408,622 
| 202944 | 70,077 | 273,021 || 1,035,462 || $5,000 | 665,788 
159,389 | 100,555 | 259,944 |! ‘943199 || ~~ |... | 629.350 
91.542 | 119,615 | 211,157 || 1,004,458 | III) | 602,079 
$2:400 | 39,408 | 71,808 || 972,884 | °... | 5y1,521 


 acieneacteenell —E aia a 
$1,124,853 | 935,774 | 2,060,627 || 5,098,080 || 5,000 |3,220,517 


8560 | 7,616 | 16176 || 917,785 wane ( SO 
7,126 | 10,884 | 17,960 || 720,098 ||... | 165,122 
ogni oe .... |} 654,680 Lic. | 182,872 | 
42,767 | 16,096 | 59,863 || 618,412 |} °... | 263,931 





cove sees |} 1,115,278 | «oe. | 669,877 
918 918 155,831 cose 88,208 
11,601 111,358 909,418 | eee. | 440,169 
29,581 203,399 633,437 eoee | 164,375 | 
coe cove 242,313 | cove 87,696 
438,495 || eees | 146,521 |} 











Total, | $322,078 | . 86,596 | 408,674 || |... (2,499,707 | 


1841 eae baue idee 376 || esos | 129,161 
1842 mead mone wee } re 14,380 

ie anon or | none 34,441 
14,053 | 2,754 16,807 24 || wae 21,839 
83,424 | ete 33,424 | aes 18,221 | 
snes naled ance ’ {| sone 9,500 
192,978 34.559 227,537 | aes 82,520 
124,618 | 16,731 141,349 {759 | cake 57,991 | 
93,195 | 18,041 | 111,236 || ee 17,408 
253,939 16,789 275,728 170,753 mnie 








$717,207 | 83,874 | 806,081 || 2,960,5: 
249,760 | 22,338 | 272,008 || 94,788 
$33,794 | 22,043 | 355,342 || 694/892 | 
657,316 | 40,261 | 697,577 || 173,441 | 
651707 | 931443 | 685.155 || 1,005,406 | 
756323 | 114.293 | 870.546 || ‘597.618 | 

1,150,282 | S901 | 1,244,208 || 217,759 | 























c *9 months to June 39, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


CALLAO, @ fortified town of Peru, department, and six miles west of Lima, of 
which it is the port, on the Pacific, in lat. 12° S., long. 77° 1377” W. Population 
perhaps 20,000. It is generally well built; its castle, formerly very strong, has 
lately been dismantled, and is now used for a custom-house. Its roadstead, shel- 
tered by the island of San Lorenzo, is the best on the Peruvian coast. It has a 
convenient quay, and communicates with Lima by a good carriage road. Customs 
revenue, about $1,000,000. Exports consist chiefly of bullion, specie, copper, cotton, 
bark, and hides, In 1841, 498 vessels, aggregate burden 101,084 tons, entered, and 
494 vessels, burden 99,944 tons, cleared out of the port. In 1746 the old town of 
Callao was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Lm, the capital city of Peru, in a fine valley, about six miles from its port Cal- 
lao, on the Pacific, and connected with it by a railroad, lat. 12° 2’ 55” S., long. 
17° 5 30” W. Population 70,000. It was long the grand commercial entrepét for 
all the western coast of South America, and it still has a large trade, its exports con- 
sisting of silver, copper ore, bark, soap, vicuna wool, chinchilla skins, nitre, sugar, 
ete.; and imports of manufactured goods, from England, wines, silks, and brandy, 
from Spain and France, and other produce chiefly from the American continent. 
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PERU. 


Latitude S. 3° 35’ to 21° 48’, and longitude W. 70° 40’ to 84° 
30’. Length, N. and S., 1,200 miles, and breadth, from 40 to 600 miles. 
Area, 520,000 square miles, 

Peru is bounded N. by Ecuador, E. by Brazil, S, E. and §. by Bolivia, 
and W. by the Pacific Ocean. Its coast reaches from the mouth of the 
Rio Tumbez to that of the Loa, 1,240 miles, Capital: Lima. 

All the mountains of Peru form part of the great chain (cordillera) of 
the Andes. From Porco, in Bolivia, it is separated into two chains: 
that of Ancumar, which runs from the E. between the provinces of 
Carabaya and Azangaro i in the department of Puno, and that which runs 
to the W. through Tacua, Moquegua, and Arequipa. Both reunite after- 
ward near the city of Cuzco, and again separate, the one running to the 
E. of the provinces of Huanta and “Tarma, and the other to the W.-of 
those of Castrovireyna, Huancavelica, and Huarochiri, reuniting them- 
selves again in Pasco. From Pasco three chains detach themselves—the 

eastern between the Rio Guallega and the Pachitea, the central one be- 
tween the Guallega and the Upper Maraiion, and the western one between 
the latter and the coast of Trujilio and Paita. These several chains re- 
unite in the province of Loja, in Ecuador. The direction of these chains 
of mountains determines the great valleys of the interior of Peru. 

The mineral resources of Peru, like those of Mexico, are inexhaustible. 
The very name of the country is associated in the mind with ideas of 
gold and silver. Beside the precious metals, however, the country pro- 
duces copper, tin, iron, coal, saltpetre, etc., in abundance—the latter 
under the name of nitrate of soda has become an important export. 
The agricultural staples of the country are sugar, rice, tobacco, etc., which 
grow in the warmer stuations; the vine, wheat, etc., in the milder ; po- 
tatoes are cultivated in all parts. Maize is cultivated, and is the common 
diet of the people. Medicinal plants, drugs, and dye- -stuffs form a large 
part of the exports, and some of the hard woods abound in the forest. 
The Cinchona, or Peruvian bark is indigenous to the country: it grows 
at the elevation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, and abounds most in the 
northern provinces. Among the wild. animals of Peru are the puma, 
the uturunca (a species of tiger), the acumari (a black bear), and great 
varieties of deer, wild bears, armadillos, ete. The llama, alpaca, guanaca, 
vicuiia, etc., are the most valuable animals, 


COMMERCE IN 1853. 


Imports. Exports, 
23,081,455 44,093,775 

1,447,480 Sa 
3,270,035 2,487,185 
811,835 1,144,970 
er eae 984,140 siete 
United mm. ‘ : . 2,930,120 ' 24,491,890 
France, . , ‘ - 9,418,905 7,208,030 
Hamburg, - ‘ . - 2,431,635 1,074,070 
Antilles, . ° . ° ° cees 1,321,200 
Other countries, , a - 1,063,865 2,580,395 


Total, francs, . «45,439,470 84,401,515 





Yxrars 
ENDING 
Serr. 
80. 


——— 


1821 


1838 
1839 
1840 


Total, 
1841 


1842 
1843* 


China. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH CHINA, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


Dowestio. 


$388,535 
429,230 


288,375 | 


330,466 


160,059 | 


242,451 
290,862 


230,385 | 


260,759 
156,290 


$2,777,412 


244.790 
$36,162 

37,774 
255,756 
335,863 
841,563 
818,973 
655,581 
430,464 
469,186 


$3,926,117 


715,322 | 


737,509 


1,755,393 | 


1,110,023 
2,079,341 
1,178,188 
1,708,655 
2,063,625 
1,460,945 
1,485,961 


$14,294,962 


2,155,945 
2,430,066 
9,212,574 
1,293,925 


1,533,057 | 


2,048,244 


EXPORTS. 


ns 7 j 
\F ‘OREIGN. | 


$3,902,925) 
| 5,506,138] 
4,347,686) 
4.970.705} 
5,410,456} 
2,324,193! 
3.573543 
1,252,417 
1,094,103 
585,903} 


1,046,045! 
924,360 
895,935) 
T54,727 

1,532,712 

852,701 

| 811,618} 
861,021 

1,103,137 
540,780 | 


8,823,086] 


485,494 
706,838 
663.565 
646,918 
196,654 
153,553 
124,229) 
126,388 
122,279 
119,256) 


| 8,845,224) 





829,542 
183,111) 
524,418) 
104,163} 
186,372! 
509,993) 





82,967,169) 


ToraL 


$1,290,560 
5,935,368 
4,626,061 
6,301,171 
5,570, 515 
2,566,644 
8,864,405 
1,482,802 
1,354,862 
742,193 


1,290,835 


1,260,522 | 


1,488,759 
1,010,483 
1,868,590 
1,194,264 


630.591 || 


1,516,602 
1,533,601 
1,009,966 


12,7499203 | 


1,200,816 || 


1,444,397 


2,418,958 | 


1,756,941 


2,275,995. | 


1,331,741 


1,882,834 | 


2,190,013 


1,583,224 | 


1,605,217 


17,640,186 


2,485,287 
2,663,177 


3,736,992 | 


1,398,088 
719,429 | 


33,744,581 


IMPORTS 


$3,111,951 
| 5,242,536 
| 6,511,425 
| 5,618,502 
| 7,583,115 
7,422,186 
3,617,183 
| 5,339,108 
4,680,847 
3,878,141 


152,954,994 


3,083,205 
5,344.907 
7,541,570 
7,892,327 
5,987,187 
7,324,816 
$,965,337 
4,764,536 
| 8,678,509 
| 6,640,329 





8,095,388 
4,934,645 
4,385,566 
|) 4,931,255 
7,235,914 
6,593,881 
5,583,343 
8,083,496 
5, 513, 785 
|| 6,593,462 
| 57,000,735 
|| 7,065,144 
1 10, 593, 950 
73,7 


i | 10,454, 436 





|| Whereof there was! 


jin Bullion & Specie. 





161,228,293 





Export. | 


Irort. 


'$3, 391, 487 
5,075,012 
8,584,182 
4,463,352 
4,523,075, 
1,651,595 
2 524, 818) 

"454, 500) 
601,593 | 
79,984) 


26,350,098 


367,024, 
452,119 
290,456! 
378,830) 
1,391,666 
415,661) 
155,000) 
728,661 
992,563 
477,003 


5,646,983) 


426,592 
606,714) 
571,660 
566,955 
158,860 
112,574) 
33,308 
72,013 
9,967 
25,000 


2,583,643 


147,475 
19,728) 
489,344 
155,588 
674.933 
633,592 








$500 
22,086 


24,390 
9,194 


56,120 


25,932 
6 


Amer. | 





108, 174 
1,000 





TON'GE CL’'D. 


For. 


6,040 
8,185 
9,478 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Amoy, a commercial city and seaport of China, province of Fo-kien, on an island 
of the same name, in a bay of the Chinese sea, opposite Formosa, and 320 miles 
E.N.E. of Canton, lat. 24° 10’ N., long. 118° 13’ E. Population 250,000. Harbor 
excellent; ships can lie close to the quays, or in a decp and sheltered creek. There 
is a considerable trade, especially with Formosa; manufactures of porcelain, grass 
cloths, umbrellas, paper, etc., which, with sugar-candy and Congou tea, compose its 
principal exports. Imports comprise rice, sugar, camphor, and European produce. 

CANTON, in China, pfovince of Quantong, lat. 23° 7’ 10” N. long. 113° 14’ E. It 
is situated on the eastern bank of the Pekiang river, about 80 miles from the south- 
ern sea of China. Ships ascend the river only as far as Whampoa, 15 miles below 
Canton, loading by means of native boats. The vessels take pilots at Macao roads; 
but the entrance to the river is safe, and sometimes a pilot is not waited for. Until 
within a few years, Canton was the principal mart for foreign commerce, and was in 
fact the only port open to foreigners, 





Foreign Commercial Statistics. 


CHINA. 


The coterminous empires of Russia and China occupy between them 
about one fifth part of the habitable globe, in pretty nearly equal portions ; 
but the population of the latter is about four times greater than that of 
the former, even after including its recent annexation of Poland. We 
can easily trace the boundaries and mark the extreme limits of these two 
great empires, by parallels of latitude and meridional lines of longitude ; 
but when we come to reduce them to square miles, or speak of their con- 
tents in acres, the mind is bewildered by the magnitude of the numbers 
required to express them, and forms but an indistinct idea of their super- 
ficial extent. 

No country in the world is better adapted, from situation, climate, and 

roducts, for extensive commerce, than China; yet no civilized country 
i profited less by these advantages. The happy distribution of its 
numerous rivers, aided by artificial canals, affords an almost uninterrupted 
water-communication from the northern to the southern, and from the 
western to the eastern extremities of this grand empire; and thus a 
facility is given for the interchange of the products of one province with 
those of another, unknown in any other country. 

All foreign commerce is systematically discouraged. The extent, fertility, 
and variety of their soil and climate, happily situated between the extremes 
of heat and cold, partaking of the advantages of both, without experien- 
cing the inconveniences of either, supply the Chinese with the productions 
of almost all the world besides, whether to minister to the necessities, the 
comforts, or the luxuries of their numerous population; and leave this 
great empire, as a nation, almost independent of foreign supplies through 
the medium of commerce, Satisfied, or affecting to be satisfied, with the 
prodigal bounty of nature, jealous of strangers, and governed by a grada- 
tion of arbitrary despots, the Chinese long considered it as a favor be- 
stowed on foreigners to open any of their ports for the interchange of 
commodities, The revenue derived from this limited intercourse was of 
little or no importance at the chief seat of government. 

The Chinese levy no specific duties on the articles imported, nor ad 
valorem duties on the cargoes; the only impost is on the ship itself, and 
is estimated by a rule as absurd as it is partial and unequal. They 
measure the length from the center of the foremast to the center of the 
mizzen-mast, and the breadth is taken close abaft the mainmast. The 
length is then multiplied by the breadth, and the product, divided by 
ten, gives the measurement of the ship. All ships, according to this 
measurement, are classed under first, second, or third rates; all other 
vessels, however small, are classed as third rates. By this rule a ship of 
a hundred tons would pay from $4,000 to $5,000, and a ship of a thous- 
and not above double that sum. 


TEA EXPORTED FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Year ending June, Pounds. Year ending June, Pounds, 

1849, . ‘ ° ° 18,072,000 | 1853, . > ‘ ‘ 40,974,000 
1850, _ . ° - . 31,757,000 | 1854, . ‘4 _ . 27,867,000 
1851, . ‘ ‘ 28,700,000 | 1855, . 7 7 j 31,515,000 
1852, . . e e 34,334,000 | 1856, . . ‘ 40,246,000 
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ForreiGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE COUNTRIES STATED BELOW. 
THERE BEING BUT OCCASIONAL COMMERCE, OR A FEW CONSECUTIVE YEARS, THE 
AGGREGATE ONLY IS GIVEN. 

BOURBON AND MAURITIUS. 

















































































































Yi Whereof th | "OR OT 
mDINo EXPORTS. IMPORTS. ||;n Buition & Specie,|| TON’GE CL'D. 
30. Domestic. | Forzran. | Tota. Tora. Exront.| Import. || Amer. | For. 
| $459,607 | 157,018 ssi0.10 | $253,006 a 6,743 | 846 
ST. HELENA. 
| $7,954 | ease | 7,854 | | q mee | 
MOCHA AND ADEN. 5 
“ 
forges | ns | sow Pn fe] mel 
MOROCCO AND BARBARY POWERS. 
{ 
| s1s008 | 273,441 | 822,369 | 167,712 | | shi | 1088 | 
GREECE. 
| $9,783 | 4,880 | 14,663 | 90,607 | ij : | 176 | 321 
FRENCH AMERICAN PORTS. 
| | 
| $512 | 959 | 1,471 4,051 | * oe ist | 117 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND BRITISH FISHERIES. 
; 
- | 25068 | 7,358 | 85,426 } 21,562 -| nat | 535 
BRITISH AFRICAN PORTS. 
:  sxouars | 15,827 | 420.202 | 12,836 | | wat ! 10a | 362 
OTHER BRITISH COLONIES. 
2 | sin,648 | 7,656 | 129,304 1 806,830 | | 115,90 | m5 | 70 
TUSCANY. 
rem 23,468 | 69,132 ve | I ait | i | Lon 
1856 | 425,595 5,583 | 481,178 || 1,596,801 : ld] g968 | “88i 
FRENCH FISHERIES. 
pare | #51405 | | 51,495 | 119 | | rae | 250 | 1,921 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

.... | $929,671 | 195,951 |1,195,622 442,899 | is .... || 19,311 | 2,900 
i866 | “799,058 | 126,847 | 919,405 249,704 |) 194,505 | 54053 || 17,500 | 1,517 
WHALE FISHERIES. 

| ! 
1856 | sno | 22,290 | 842,835 | 58,067 } nd 5,954 | os.ra | 670 
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MAURITIUS, OR ISLE OF FRANCE, 


An island in the Indian Ocean, colony of Great Britain. Length, 36 
miles ; breadth, 20 miles, Chief town, Port Louis. Latitude of Coop- 
er’s Island 20° 9’ 7’ S., longitude 57° 31’ 7” E, Area, 700 square 
miles. 

Exports and Imports, etc-—Mauritius is pretty fertile, a considerable 
part of the surface being, however, occupied by mountains, Its shape is 
circular, being about 150 miles in circumference. The climate is’ healthy, 
but subject to hurricanes, The principal product of the island is sugar, 
which is now cultivated to the almost total neglect of every thing else ; 
but it also produces excellent coffee, indigo, and cotton, The blackwood 
or ebony of the Mauritius is very abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Very little corn or grain of any kind is raised in the island ; most articles 
of provision being imported, Previously to 1825, the sugar and other 
articles brought to Great Britain from the Mauritius were charged with 
the same duties as the like articles from India; but in the above-men- 
tioned year this distinction was done away, and it was enacted (6 Geo. 
4. c. 111 § 44), that all goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Mauritius, should, upon importation into any port of the United 
Kingdom, be subject to the same duties and regulations as the like goods 
being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the British colonies in 
the West Indies; and that the trade with the Mauritius should be placed 
as nearly as possible on the same footing as that of the West India 
islands. 

This was a great boon to the Mauritius, and the exports of sugar from 
it have since rapidly increased. According to Milburn (Oriental Com- 
merce, ii., 568), they amounted, in 1812, to about 5,000,000 pounds. 
In 1818, they amounted to about 8,000,000 pounds; and in 1824, to 
23,334,553 pounds. Since 1826, nine tenths of the sugar raised in the 
Mauritius has been shipped for the United Kingdom. Its wonderful in- 
crease is seen in the following table : 


ACCOUNT OF SUGAR EXPORTED FROM MAURITIUS SINCE 1839-1840, IN FRENCH 


POUNDS. 

Years. Pounds. Years. Pounds. 
1839—1840, . e ° 64,886,184 | 1846—1847, . e e 133,410,203 
1840—1841, . e . 77,174,253 | 1847—1848, . ° ‘ 122,827,288 
1841—1842, . ° ° 85,197,837 | 1848—1849, . ° . 106,350,598 
1842—1843, . . ° 50,660,499 | 1849—1850, . . ° 120,523,495 
1843—1844, . re ‘ 59,545,885 | 1850—1851, . ° e 117,086,406 


1844—1845,. . . 18,165,106] 1851—1852,. . . 187,375,179 
1845—1846,. . . 102,168,168 


The shipments of sugar from the island in 1849-50, 1850-51, and 
1851-52, were distributed as follows : 


1849-50. 1850-51. 1851-52. 
United Kingdom, . « 107,355,498 106,539,831 114,859,749 
Cape of Good Hope, .  . 6,233,774 4,254,873 13,098,867 
Australian Colonies, .  . 6,432,266 5,497,469 9,271,133 
Other places, . . . 501,957 194,233 145,430 


Tota, . . . « 120,523,495 117,086,406 137,375,179 
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Asia, Hurope, Africa, West Indies, ete. 


From Octoser 1], 1820, ro Juty 1, 1856. 








| Years| . 
ENDING | 





Serr. 
| 80. | Dowesre. 


EXPORTS. 


\Koreran.| Torat. 








' | 1821 | $949,243 
1822 812,626 
1823 692,881 | 
1824 772,536 







1840 1,396,631 








1841 | 1,605,425 
1842 | 1,257,489 
1843* 824.073 
1844 | 1,449,778 
1845 | 1,392;S91 
1846 | 1,365,550 
1847 | 1,374,861 
1848 | 1,562,305 
1849 | 1,567,997 


| Total, |$10,859,867 
| 

1850 1,330,024 
| 


1851 | 2,030,295 
1852 | 1,652,699 
1853 | 2,486,346 
1854 | 2,813,043 
1855 $46,683 
1856 268,215 


a a an a 


g 
i 1825 891,543 
a 1826 1,010,587 
4 1827 887, 
; 1828 890,661 
j | 1829 660,298 
8 1830 470,149 
| Total, | $8,087,738 
1881 941,327 
1832 1,148,364 
1833 870,512 
1834 1,176,045 
i 1835 1,017,542 
1836 1y "096. 923 
1837 | "990.373 
} 1888 924.982 
1839 | 1,297,168 





Total, |$13,690,393 


$1, 594, 267 82, 543,510 | $295,151 


| 1,311,385 2,124, 011 | 


15,560} 1,308,441 i 


705,400} 1,477,736 || 


851,871] 1.743\414 
614,567] 1:625,154 | 
783,935] 1,671,344 | 
525,006] 1.415.667 | 
$18,047| ‘978, 

$40,821} 810,970 | 


7,660,859| 15,698,592 


404,620| 1,345,947 | 
653,321] 1,801,632 
703,479] 1,573,991 
621,127] 1,797,172 
836,318] 1,853,860 
720,805) 1,817,728 | 
426,839] 1,417,212 








277,685) 1,674,216 
5,396,027| 16,255,894 
670,090] 2,275,515 





868,933} 1,626,422 || 


308,555] 1,182,628 
410,771} 1,860,549 
287,840] 1,630,731 
281,646] 1,647,196 
207,703] 1,542,564 
158,502] 1,720,807 
124,499] 1,692,496 
123,445] 1,453,469 


2,941,984) 16,632,377 


203,586) 2,233,811 
56,396) 1,709,095 
147,863) 2,634,214 
$21,043) 3,134,086 
16,410} 363,098 





81,659} 299/874 | 


| | IMPORTS 


Torat. | 


375,799 
599,843 
502,192 
815.512 
441,387 
382,918 
650,218 
807,736 


, 


“4,190,865 


816, 612 


| 1,233,269 


953.418 
850,763 
1,092,515 


9,497,160 


1,248,906 
1,312,952 


1,272,492 | 


1,869,810 
363,239 











Whereof there was || 


Export. | Import. | Aer. | For. 











in Bullion & Specie. || 
$1,154,905) $67,536 
949,525| 56,557 
335.245] 69.918 
845,152| 84,369 
623,631} 108,043 
871,534] 81,408 
613;161| 90,651 
173,021| 61,229 
164,450| 72.918 
153,750} 112,039 
4,934,374] 804,668 
174,500] 78,800 
406,926] 25,999 
356,640] 43.714 
374,085 529 
'907| 96.266 
447,630| 109,256 
242'386| 63,457 
96,350| 90.797 
442.269] 67,831 
2 ..| 51,997 
3,196,693} 64,646 || 
500,577] 75,114 
314,029] 134.396 || 
239.536] 97,620 
282,018] 100,033 
153,861} 85,754 
163,150| 58,041 
116,920} 122,116 
37,266 94,076 
20,328| 206,405 
51,600] 133,760 
|} 1,879,285|1,107,315 || 
87,995| 77,873 | 
91853} 63,495 | 
89,689] 59,948 
122,919] 80,788 | 
131.233) 
4,000 8,929 I 





| TON’GE CL’D. 








49,819 2 
45,874 ni 
34,7961 818 
6m)... 
51,388} 430 
45,881] .. 
45,742} 1,191 
48,216, 7. 
32/278 mn 
45,012 
438,880] 8,284 
68,775} 848 
82,768 
82,093} 8,695 
68,837| 4,166 
82,832} 6,755 
87,3931 4,863 
84,513} 6,742 
88,454] 5,137 
65,785| 5,070 


79,828) 2,989 





791,273| 39,965 


94,116] 899 
91,373; 827 
55.305] 809 
90,891] 1,429 
91.773| 3,087 
93,293] 1,510 
73,852| 2.719 
§3.515| 2,416 
72,925| 2,038 
88,264] 16,097 
$35,307] 30,706 
127,739) 41,885 





115, 454) 12,485 
86,575) 14,558 


105,679; 12,057 
59,618 21444 
4, 875) 5,289 








was from an early period the seat of commerce and of wealth. 
tries of Hindostan and China preceded Europe in civilization and industry, and, 
independent of that diversity of natural productions which is the foundation of 
trade, they had cultivated many arts and manufactures which were unknown 
in the western world. Asia, accordingly, abounded in many precious commod- 


ASIA. 
} Early Commerce.—Asia, notwithstanding the wars by which it has been desolated, 


+ 9 months to June 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH OTHER 
| PARTS—ASIA, EUROPE, AFRICA, THE WEST INDIES 
GENERALLY, AND UNCERTAIN PORTS, 


The eastern coun- 


ities which could not be produced by the rude industry of Europe. Thus China 





} had its silk and porcelain; Hindostan its muslin, cotton, precious stones, and 
aromatics of all sorts, costus, bdellium, spikenard, ivory, tortoise-shell, pepper, etc. 
| These were in general demand throughout Europe, where they could not be pro- 
duced; and they were procured in exchange chiefly for bullion, which then, as in 
later times, was the great article of export to India. 
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ASIA. 


This division of the globe is distinguished by its vast extent ; by the 
striking character of its interior geography ; above all, by the stupendous 
revolutions of which it has been the scene; and, lastly, by the high an- 
tiquity of its civilization, of which we can still faintly trace the precious 
remains, Stretching from the southern hemisphere into the northern re- 
gions of perpetual winter, it comprises within its bounds the opposite ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; all the varieties, consequently, of the animal 
and vegetable tribes; and that still more interesting variety which the 
irresistible law of climate impresses on the human species. 

Foreign Commerce.—In addition to her interna] trade, Asia maintains 
an extensive intercourse by sea with Europe, America, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean. A great trade is also carried on from Hindostan and 
China to the Asiatic Archipelago, and the trade of the Asiatic islands 
with each other is of great importance. It appears that those islands 
were at a very early period the seat of commerce; and the learned re- 
searches of Europeans have brought to light, in some of them, the mon- 
uments of ancient civilization. Sumatra was the seat of the Mala 
empire, Java of a Hindoo state, and the Celebes were inhabited by the 
Bugis, a race of expert navigators and merchants. The productions of 
these islands, and of the Moluccas and Borneo, namely spices, aromatics, 
and gold, entered into the commerce of the ancient world, and were im- 
ported into Rome through Egypt. In later times, about the ninth cen- 
tury, the Asiatic Archipelago was visited by the Arabs and the Chinese, 
while the adventurous Malays frequented the coasts of Asia, and even 
of Africa, and particularly the African island of Madagascar. When 
these islands were visited by Europeans, about the fifteenth century, Ma- 
lacca, Acheen, and Bantam were the great marts of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, where the rich produce of Sumatra, Borneo, and the Moluccas, 
conveyed in the small trading craft of the country, was exchanged for 
that of India and China. The Portuguese fixed on Goa, on the Malabar 
coast, as the capital of their eastern settlements ; and they afterward se- 
lected Malacca as a central station for protecting and extending their 
intercourse with the neighboring nations. The Dutch chose Bantam, and 
afterward Batavia, situated midway between Hindostan and China, as the 
center of their commercial settlements. The situation was most advan- 
tageous, and the port was soon frequented by vessels from China and 
Japan, Tunkin, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the island of Celebes. But 
the great and flourishing trade of Java was crushed under the colonial 
monopoly of the Dutch, and under what Sir Stamford Raffles terms 
“the short-sighted tyranny of a mercantile administration.” The con- 
quest of Java by the British in 1812 put an end to this thraldom, and 
the great trade of the Asiatic Archipelago began to center in Batavia, 
which was fast rising into a great commercial emporium ; all the articles 
which were the exclusive produce of the Eastern islands being collected 
at its principal ports for re-exportation to India, China, and Europe. 
Since Java was restored to the Dutch, the free port of Singapore, estab- 
lished by the British, is the center of a great trade, and is frequented by 
the Chinese in their junks, and by all the other navigators of those seas 
with the produce of their respective islands, 
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Legal Miscellany. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


Joux Mowror, &c., agt. Joun Prrxtneton, &c.; Wriittam B. Scort, 
&o., agt. Taz Same—Demurrer To Comptaint. Tus Cuurtr—Pzr 
MircHELL, J. 


The defendants, on 16th February, 1856, delivered to Fleming & 
Alden, merchants in New York, the following letter : 


New Yor, 16th February, 1856. 
Messrs. Fleming & Alden, 94 Wall-street, New York. 


Gentlemen: In reply to your communication made to me this morn- 
ing respecting your drawing exchanges upon us, [ would state that you 
have our authority to do so, and all such exchanges drawn upon us will 
be duly honored and protected; this power, however, is subject to being 
withdrawn at any future time. 
Very truly yours, 
Daniet Pitxtneton, 
Of and for the firm of Pilkington Bros., Liverpool. 


Fleming & Alden, for the purpose of more readily negotiating bills 
to be drawn under the above letter, deposited it with and showed it to 
Scott & Co, (plaintiffs in the second suit,) to be shown to any person. 
Scott & Co. also showed it to the plaintiffs in the first suit, who, on the 
faith of it, purchased a draft of Fleming & Alden, in August, 1856, for 
£2,000 sterling, payable in London at sixty days’ sight, and drawn on 
the defendants. They paid for the drafis its true value, $9,677 78. 
Scott & Co., the plaintiffs in the second suit, bought a draft under simi- 
lar circumstances. The drafts were presented for acceptance, but ac- 
ceptance was refused, and they were protested. The plaintiffs claim to 
recover the amount of the face of the bill, with the premium of ex- 
change on London. ‘ 

The drafts do not go beyond the authority given; theré was no re- 
striction as to the amount, the number of days or the place of payment, 
although perhaps it is to be inferred that they were to be payable in 
England, and either at Liverpool or in London, the emporium of ex- 
change for bills on that country. It accordingly is not disputed that 
Fleming & Alden could sustain an action against the defendants if they 
could ie any injury to themselves, such as could not be met bya 
greater equity in favor of the defendants. 

The defendants insist that there was no privity in the contract be- " 
tween them and any person except Fleming & Alden, and that no other 
person can avail bimself of it. This turns on the meaning and object 
of the contract, as may be gathered from its face, and the known course 
of dealing; whether it was intended as an agreement in which no one 
but the defendants and Fleming & Alden should have any concern, or 
was an open letter written to them, to be exhibited to dealers with them, 
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and thus to give credit to them with such dealers. And in that inquiry 
a controlling indicium of intent is, that the article to be dealt in was 
negotiable paper, intended to circulate from hand to hand, and to 
transfer a perfect title to each purchaser for valuable consideration be- 
fore its maturity, and consisted of foreign bills, to be drawn in this 
country, and to be accepted in another; and which, in the usual course 
of business, would be sold here before they would be remitted abroad. 
By this agreement to accept all bills to be drawn here by Fleming & 
Alden, the defendants infused into the letter all the credit which their 
own house possessed, and led dealers, with the latter, to believe that 
they intended that such dealers should rely on his agreement; the 
defendants also must have perceived that such would be the understand- 
ing of others. The letter could be of very little service if, as contended, 
the defendants were not to be bound to a third party until they should 
accept. There was no such limitation in the authority ; it was to accept 
all that the defendants should draw before the power should be with- 
drawn; the liability of the defendants was complete as soon as the bill 
was drawn and negotiated, and as to such bill, could not be withdrawn. 

Such unlimited discretionary powers must have been given as an 
authority to be shown to and acted on by others, that such others 
might act the more freely, without knowledge of any restriction on the 
powers of the drawers of the bills. It is incredible that there was not 
some such private restriction, either as to the amount or the purposes 
for which the drafts should be drawn, or their time, and it is most 
likely it would relate to two, if not to all three of those matters. The 
unrestricted power could then have no object except to Le exhibited to 
the public, and to become an agreement with them also. 

When the article thus established in credit is commercial paper, the 
object is that the additional credit may accompany such paper wherever 
it goes, and that the Jatter may be as current and as negotiable as the 
principal to which it is an incident. It is like the certificate “ good,” 
on a bank check, and like that is intended not only for the use of the 
one to whom the bank delivers it, but of all who may afterwards accept 
it. In this it essentially differs from a credit established by one house 
on the books of another, in favor of a third person. In that case all 
that the last party can ask is, that the second party should give him 
such credit on his books and allow him to withdraw the amount of the 
credit. The letter of credit, from its nature in that case, is not to be 
exhibited to dealers with the third person, nor is he, on the faith of the 
letter, to draw on the second party. But he is to deposit the letter with 
the second party as the authority to the second party from the first, and 
as affecting them alone, and then, if he receives an acknowledgment 
from the second party of the credit on the strength of that, he may 
draw; that is an instrument affecting the second and third parties alone ; 
it is between the borrower and lender only, and not affecting the first 
party. Of this last class, Birckhead, dc., agt. Brown, &c., (5 Hill, 634, 
affu. 2 Denio, 375.) There Brown, Brothers & Co., of New York, wrote 
to their house in Liverpool, stating that, at the request of S. & T., and 
on their account, they begged leave to open a credit for £10,000 in 
favor of J. D., to be negotiated by him in Rio Janeiro, by drafts on the 
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Liverpool house, at sixty days’ sight. That the latter house would keep 
S. & T, advised as to the credit used, who would attend to placing them 
in funds. The first thing to be done by J. D. on that letter was to 
transmit it to the Liverpool house, there to remain in their private cof- 
fers as evidence of their authority to charge the New York house with 
the £10,000, on crediting that amount to J.D. The purposes of the 
letter ended when this was done; it was not to be shown to strangers, 
but to one single firm, (the Liverpool house,) and to enable him to ob- 
tain credit with that firm alone. Then, after that house should agree to 
the terms proposed in the letter, he would have the credit of that house, 
and could draw accordingly, but could not affect the New York house ; 
their letter was functus officio when the credit was established in Liv- 
erpool. 

Of the former class are Russell agt. Wiggin, (quoted 5 Hill, 644, 5; 
see it, also, in 2 Story, C, C. R. 213,) and the Union Bank of 
Louisiana agt. Costar’s Lz'r, (3 Comst. 203.) In the last case, Heck- 
scher & Costar of New York, sent a letter to Kohn, Daron & Co., of 
New Orleans, as follows: 


“Sir—We hereby agree to accept and pay at maturity any draft or 
drafts on us, at sixty days, issued by Kohn, Daron & Co., of your city, 
to the extent of $25,000, and negotiated through your bank. 

“Hecxscazr & Cosrar.” 


Below this was the following guarantee : 


“T hereby guarantee the due acceptance and payment of any draft 
issued in pursuance of the above credit. 
“J. G. Costar.” 


The Union Bank of Louisiana, on the faith of those instruments, 
bought a draft of $4,000, drawn by Kohn, Daron & Co., which Heck- 
scher & Costar refused to accept, The letter of guarantee had before 
been held by another bank. Yet the Union Bank was allowed to 
recover against the executors of J. G. Costar, the guarantor, on the 
guaranty which was made thus to travel with each draft of Kohn, Daron 
& Co., drawn on the face of it, and to become a separate contract with 
each person who paid for such draft on the faith of the guarantee. 

Justice Pratt uses language from which it might be supposed that the 
distinction between a special letter of credit and a general one, turned 
upon the fact whether it was addressed in form to a single individual 
or to any and every person: But he used the word “ addressed” there 
as equivalent to “intended for.” In the case before him, the letter was 
addressed to “Sir,” alone, and was sent to Kohn, Daron & Co., alone, 
and he says what explains that case and the rule intended, and applies 
to this case, (p. 215,) “ the letter of credit in this was evidently intended 
to be general; it did not contemplate a single transaction or draft for 
the whole amount, but several drafts, limited in the aggregate to 
$25,000. Although the address “ Sir” and “ your bank,” is in the singular 
number, yet I think it was intended to be used in a distributive sense, 
and to apply to any bank or banks who should purchase the drafts. I 
can see no object which the drawers should have for limiting the party 
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for whose benefit the letter was issued to a single bank. It is said that 
it would enable them more readily to revoke the authority. But these 
letters are not issued, without either undoubted confidence in the persons 
for whose benefit they are drawn, or upon ample security.” Often they 
are issued that the drawers may act as the agents of the drawee, as in 
the Bank of Michigan agt. ly, (17 Wend. 508.) 

So, if one fraudulently recommends by letter another as in good credit— 
it is immaterial whether the letter be addressed to the purchaser him- 
self, or to a single merchant, or to merchants generally—a separate cause 
of action arises in favor of each who is defrauded. (See Addington agt. 
Allen, 11 Wend. 374.) Such would also be the case if, instead of being 
a false representation, it was a guarantee of goods to be purchased, with- 
out limiting the liability to purchases made at a particular house. 

Justice Pratt divides general letters of credit into two kinds: 
Ist. Those that contemplate a single transaction. 2d. Those that con- 
template an open and continued credit, embracing several transactions. 
It is evident this case belongs to the second class, and in that class 
he says the letters of credit “are not generally confined to transactions 
with a single individual; but if the nature of the business which the 
letter of credit was intended to facilitate required it, different in- 
dividuals are required to make advances upon it, and it then becomes a 
* several contract with each individual to the amount advanced by him.” 
He illustrates this by a general letter of credit to a merchant to pur- 
chase goods in the city of New York for a country store; certainly it 
would be determined whether such a letter was a contract with each 
seller, or with only the one to whom it was addressed ; not by looking 
merely to see whether it was in form addressed to one individual, or to 
“all to whom it might concern,” but by looking to see if it agreed to 
guarantee all purchases which the bearer of the letter should make, or 
all which he should make of some particular house. (See, also, Parker 
agt. Grule, 2 Wend. 545; aff'd 5 ibid. 414.) 

This letter seems precisely such a one as one of our produce dealers 
might give to his agent to enable him to purchase on good terms on his 
credit, or as a Liverpool merchant, wishing to buy largely of our cotton, 
flour or provisions, would give to his agent here for a like purpose. 

It was stated in argument, that by the present law of England such a 
letter would give no cause of action except to Fleming & Alden, and 
that it would be considered that there was no privity between the de- 
fendants and any other persons. 

If that were so, and this case was to be governed by the English law, 
the cdurt could not, on a demurrer, take notice of interpretation of the 
common law peculiar to England. The general term of this court (at 
its last session, in Wright agt. Berrian,) expressed its views on the 
question how far we would assume a law of another State to be the same 
as ours. When we know historically that the common law does pre- 
vail, there is common sense in assuming that it is the same as ours, al- 
though it would be a great strain on one’s reasoning power to infer that 
the statute law was the same. But then we must also assume that our- 
construction of the common law, as sanctioned by our highest authori- 
ties, is correct, and until the contrary is proved, as a matter of fuct, then 
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the same is understood to be the law of England and other States where 
the common law prevails. 

The action here is founded on the facts of the case; if the acts of the 
defendants do not amount to an actual acceptance, then they amount 
only to an agreement to accept, (whether made with Fleming & Alden 
alone, or with these plaintiffs also,) and then the contract is not to be 
governed by the laws of England, but by our law; for that contract 
was made here, and, as a contract, was completed here. As Justice 
Story said, in an analogous case, (Townsley agt. Summel, 2 Peters’ 
R. 181,) where the agreement was made in Kentucky to accept drafts 
in New Orleans. 

“The contract for the acceptance and honor of the present bill was (if 
made at all) made in Kentucky, and was to be governed by its laws; 
even supposing that the question whether it amounted to an acceptance 
or not, was to be governed by the law of Louisania, where the contract 
was to be executed.” ' 

If the agreement can operate by our laws as an acceptance, it is a 
present acceptance in this place, as soon as the draft is bought on the 
faith of the agreement, although it is to be paid in England. The de- 
murrer must be overruled with costs, with leave to defendants to elect 
to answer on payment of costs. Martin & Smiths and S. P. Nash, for 
plaintiffs. Miller & Devlin, for defendants. 


Tennessee Banks—We notice that the Kentucky papers are in the habit of 
confounding the free banks in this State with the independent or chartered 
banks, and for the information of the public we publish below a correct classi- 
fication of all the banks in Tennessee. The notes of those banks under the head 
of “Free Banks” are all secured by Tennessee bonds, dollar for dollar, deposited 
with the State Comptroller, which are beyoud the reach of the banker. There 
cannot, therefore, be any material loss to the note holder in the event a “ Free Bank” 
should suspend. Those bauks, under the head of “Old Chartered Banks,” are those 
which have been doing business many years, and have each a large paid in capital. 
Those marked “ New Chartered Banks” are such as have commenced busivess dur- 
ing the past few years, and are generally banks of small capital. It is proper to 
remark, that the Lawrenceburg Bank, which is classed with the new bunks, com- 
menced business in 1848. Its stuckholders are individually liable for all its circula- 
tion, and are regarded as the wealthiest men in Lawrence County. 

The Bank of Tennessee is owned entirely by the State, which is liable for all the 
bank’s indebtedness, including circulation. 


“Old Chartered Banks.”—Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, Union Bank of Ten- 
nessee, Bank of Tennessee. 


‘ 
“Free Banks."—Bank of Commerce, Bank of Claibourne, Bank of Jefferson, 
Bank of Knoxville, Bank of Memphis, Bank of Middle Tennessee, Bank of Nash- 
ville, Bank of Paris, Bank of Tazewell, Bank of Trenton, Bank of the Union, Bucks 
Bank, City Bank, Commercial Bank of Tennessee, Dandridge Bank, Exchange Bank 
of Tennessee, Farmers’ Bank of Tennessee, Northern Bank of Tennessee, Southera 
Bank of Tennessee, Traders’ Bank, River Bank, Merchants’ Bank. 


“ New Chartered Banks.”—Lawrenceburg Bank, (organized 1848,) Agricultural 
Bank, Bank of America, Bank of Chattanouga, Citizen’s Bank, Ocoee Bank, Shelby- 
ville Bank, Bank of West Tehnessee, Bank of East Tennessee, (failed,) Central Bank 
of Tennessee, (failed,) Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, (failed,) Mechanics’ Bank, 
(failed,) Miners’ and Manufacturers’ Bank, (failed.)\—Nashville Banner. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN EUROPE. 


At the Meeting of the Statistical Society, London, April 21st, 1857, 
the following Historical Sketch was made “ On the Extent and the 
Progress of Fire Insurance in the United Kingdom.” 


Tue author commenced by giving a sketch of the history of fire in- 
surance in Great Britain, stating that the earliest attempts were made 
in London during the reign of Charles the Second, and in 1680 the 
Court of Common Council issued policies, and continued to do so for 
about two years, when it cancelled its policies and returned its premiums. 
In 1696 the Hand-in Hand Fire Insurance Company was established ; in 
1796, the Sun; in 1714, the Union; in 1717, the Westminster; and in 1721, 
the Royal Exchange and the London Assurance. At present there are 
sixty-five offices in England and Wales, (of which thirty-nine are in 
London), seven in Scotland and two in Ireland, making a total of 
seventy-four in the United Kingdom. From the manner in which the 
returns of duty paid on insurances are drawn up, there is much labor 
necessary to estimate the amount of property annually insured, and the 
results, when obtained, are very liable to error. The stamp duty and 
the per centage duty varied very much from time to time; the latter 
was first levied in 1781, at 1s. 6d. in the pound, and was raised to 2s. in 
1797, to 2s. 6d. in 1804, and to 3s. in 1815, at which rate it now stands. 
The amount of property insured at the end of 1856 might be estimated 
as follows :—property subject to duty, £927,000,000; farming stock 
exempt from duty, £70,000,000; foreign business, £125,000,000; 
making a total of £1,122,000,000. In France the first company was 
established in 1816 on the mutual system, “ La Mutuelle de Paris,” and 
the first proprietary company, “ La Compagnie d’ Assurances Générales,” 
in 1819. It is estimated that at present the property insured in the 
French proprietary office is £1,320,000,000 sterling, and in the mutual 
offices, £480,000,000 more, making a total of £1,800,000,000. One 
reason for the greater amount of insurance effected in France than in 
this country may be the provisions of the Civil Code, articles 1733, 1734, 
which enact, that “ the tenant must answer for a fire, unless he can prove 
that it happened by accident or by fault of construction, or that it was 
communicated by an adjoining house ;” and that “if there are several 
tenants, all are fully responsible for the fire, unless they can prove that 
it began in the dwelling of any one of them, in which case he alone is 
liable; or unless any one can prove that it was impossible that the fire 
could originate in his portion of the dwelling, in which case he shall be 
exempt.” In Belgium the amount insured is about £138,000,000. From 
Holland no information could be obtained. In Sweden there are five 
companies in Stockholm, besides some minor local mutual associations 
in the provinces. In Denmark there wasa company established in 1778, 
and remodelled in 1843, which has a privilege for insuring goods, furni- 
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ture and movable property. Any person insuring these articles with 
another company is liable to a fine of 100 rix-dollars, (nearly £110,) 
payable at that office; but it is practically evaded by the difficulty of 
discovering the transaction, and the fine is often insured with the pro- 
perty. The late Czar of Russia, in 1847, forbade the insurance of property 
situated in Russia with foreign offices, under a fine of 3 per cent. on the 
sum insured. By the same ukase, a tax of 2 per cent. is levied on the 
amount of every policy, to contribute to pay the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of police in the district in which the property insured is situated. 
It is estimated that £30,000,000 are insured in Russia, and £16,000,000 
in the Kingdom of Poland. In Germany it appears twenty proprietary 
offices insure £286,000,000, the mutual companies £414,000,000, 
and government offices £450,000,000: total £1,150,000,000. In 
Boston £23,000,000, and in New York £183,000,000 were insured, 
but the information obtained from America is very incomplete. The 
total amount insured in Europe and America may be estimated at 
£4,482,000,000 ; the annual premiums paid are about £8,250,000, and 
the annual losses about £4,750,000. The author then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the inexpediency of retaining the present duty on fire insurances, 
and replied in detail to the arguments adduced in favor of it by Mr. 
Coode, in his recent report on the subject. He (Mr. Brown) considered 
the tax as a tax upon prudence, and unequal in its operation ; as, in cases 
of insurance of well-built houses, the premium is 1s. 6d. and the duty 
3s. per cent., so that the expense of insurance is trebled by the tax; 
whereas, a theatre, which is charged a premium of £5 5s., is also charged 
3s. per cent. duty. He then proceeded to examine what proportion of 
insurable property was insured, and contended that though the amount 
of property iasured in England and Wales was £800,000,000, the insur- 
able property might be estimated at £1,634,000,000. In 1836 a me- 
morial was presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, signed by the 
managers or secretaries of the Sun, Royal Exchange, Guardian, Globe, 
Pheenix, Westminster, Imperial, Union, London Assurance, Atlas, 
County and Alliance offices, praying for a reconsideration of the subject 
of taxes on fire insurance; in which they complained of the 3s. duty, 
deterring many industrious tradesmen and others from assuring, and ex- 
pressing their opinion that a reduction of the duty to half that amount 
would be attended with a large increase in the amount of property 
insured.—London Atheneum. 


Oxp Spanish Coms.—The Philadelphia Ledger, in alluding to the act of Con- 
gress reducing the valuation of Spanish fraction pieces, says: 

One hundred dollars of Spanish quarters, weighed yesterday, at a jewellers, 
were found to contain 79 ounces ot 7 pennyweights, which, at the mint valua- 
tion of $1 223 per ounce, will be worth $97 20, or about 23 per ounce less than 
the nominal value. Five hundred dollars in old quarters, sent to the mint and 
coined, netted $479, or about 4 per cent. less value. The real value of the Span- 
ish quarter, as silver, making allowances for the wear and dirt, is about 95 to 96 
cents, On the 12} cent pieces the depreciation is about from 10 to 12 per cent., 
and on the 6} cent pieces the depreciation is from 20 to 30 per cent. 
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RECENT DECISIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
ACTION UPON A LIFE POLICY. 


Gostine AND ANOTHER (Executors) v. New Natrona AssurANncE 
Company.—This was an action upon a policy of assurance for £600 
upon the life of the late Mr. George Gosling, who formerly carried on 
business as a corn factor at Reading. 

The action was brought by the executors of Mr. George Gosling, of 
Reading, against the New National Assurance and Loan Company, who 
carried on business in Oxford-street, on a policy whereby the life of Mr. 
Gosling was insured by them on the 18th September, 1855, for £600. 
He was insured as a first-class life, and had to pay £33 a year, the usual 
premium for a person 56 years of age, whose life was considered to be 
of the first class. In May in the following year he died. The defence 
to the action was, that the policy had been obtained by Mr. Gosling by 
the misrepresentation and concealment of most material facts, which he 
knew, but did not choose to communicate to the company, and which, if 
they had known, they would either not have insured his life at all, or 
insured it at a higher premium ; and further, that the insurance was ob- 
tained by fraud and covin, on the part of Mr. Gosling. The proposal of 
Mr. Gosling for the insurance of his life was in the ordinary form, and 
was signed by his mark; for although he was a very shrewd and intelli- 
gent man of business, strange to say, he was unable to write. But the 

uestions in the proposal were read over to him, and the answers written 
Sas his dictation. The following were the answers which they alleged 
to be false and fraudulent :—1. “ Is the proposed uniformly sober and tem- 
perate?” Answer. “ He is.” 2. “Are there any circumstances tending 
to render his life more hazardous than an ordinary life, with which the 
company ought to be made acquainted?” Answer. “I am not aware of 
any.” 3. “ Has his life been at any time proposed for insurance ; if so, 
how long since, and, if accepted, whether at the ordinary or increased 
rate of premium?” Answer. Ditto. Thus repeating the second answer, 
“T am not aware of any.” With regard to the first question, the learned 
counsel observed that there was a class of men who were neither sober 
persons nor habitual drunkards, but what some called “ free-livers.” 

Lord Campbell.—How much do you allow a sober man to drink ? 

Mr. Collier —That may be a nice question. 

Lord Campbell.—A pint of wine a day? 

Mr. Collier.—I should say a pint of wine a day would be “quite 
sober.” The learned counsel then defined a free-liver and a person who 
drank a great deal more than did him good, and said his habits told 
upon him in this way, that if he were seized with inflammation from 
cold it would probably fly to his lungs, and endanger his life, while a 
sober man would easily recover from the same complaint, by recourse to 
the usual remedies, The life df a free-liver was, therefore, more hazard- 
ous to an insurance office than an ordinary life. Now it appeared that 
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three months before Mr. Gosling sent this proposal to the defendants he 
made a proposed to another insurance office—the St. George, in Pall- 
mall East—in which the same questions were substantially put and 
answered. In answer to the first, he said “his habits were free,” and 
the medical man wlio had attended him for upwards of twenty-four 
years wrote on the back, “he lives freely.” In reply to another, he 
mentioned that he had an old rupture, and the same medical man repeated 
that fact, and added that he had attended him frequently for attacks of 
erysipelas. It was quite clear, from the existence of this document, 
that Mr. Gosling had stated an untruth and deceived the defendants 
when he said he was not aware that his life had been proposed to any 
other office. This proposal was not rejected by the St. George, but was 


_ accepted by them on the condition of five years being added to the life 


on account of the rupture. They required him to pay £48 per annum 
if they insured his life, but he declined to pay that sum. The policy 
was, however, subsequently taken up by his son on the company’s own 
terms. All these facts were concealed from the defendants, and the 
consequence was that they accepted Mr. Gosling as a first-class life—i. e., a 
life free from all disease or tendency to disease ; whereas, if the truth 
had been communicated to them, they would have known that the com- 
plaint under which he labored, as well as his habits, rendered his life 
very hazardous. 

Mr. Knowles, in summing up his evidence, observed, that if after this 
testimony the jury found a verdict for the defendants, on the ground of 
Mr. Gosling’s alleged intemperance, he would exclaim, “God help every 
man who has insured his life for the benefit of his wife and family.” 

Lord Campbell said the only evidence on that subject was Mr. Gosling 
calling himself “a free-liver.” 

Mr. Collier replied on the whole case. He admitted that if the de- 
fendants had relied only on the ground of intemperance, their case 
would have failed, observing that on this subject they had been misled by 
Mr. Gosling’s own statement; but he contended that he had sufficiently 
supported the pleas in other respects to entitle his clients to a verdict. 

Lord Campbell, interrupting the learned counsel, said it was clear to 
demonstration that Mr. Gosling made a proposal to the St. George Office, 
which was accepted at an increased rate of premium, and yet he told 
the second company to which he applied, that he was not aware of an 
such thing, he himself having refused to give more than £30, when they 
asked £48. ‘That part of the plea was therefore distinctly made out. 
Mr. Gosling knew that if the whole truth were disclosed, the company 
would want a larger premium than £30, and his object clearly was to 
get an insurance at that rate by suppressing the real facts. The ques- 
tion of intemperance was very properly given up, but he did not see how 
any of the jury could entertain a moment’s doubt that the other portion 
of the plea had been completely established. f 

The foreman said they entertained no doubt upon the point. 

Verdict for the defendants. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prrrssurcu Crry Dest.—The Pittsburgh Gazette, in speaking of the danger of 
repudiation by that city, owing to the failure of the tax bill in the legislature, 
explains the condition of things by saying thatshe has no power to levy taxes 
to save her from the disgrace. ‘She has twice stated to the legislature her em- 
barrassment and powerless position, and craved the authority necessary to pro- 
vide for paying the interest on her bonds, and twice has the legislature refused 
her the power asked for. What, then, is the city todo? She cannot levy taxes 
without legislative authority. Her revenue from present taxation has been 
specifically set apart, by State legislative action, to the payment of the interest 
on the municipal debt contracted prior to the rail-road subscriptions, and by the 
same action the city is restrained from borrowing any more money for municipal 
purposes, She is thus tied hand and foot, and no appeal to the citizens can work 
aremedy. The municipal authorities have done all they can do, and the public 
journals have nothing left them but the melancholy duty of stating the unpleas- 
ant facts of the case.” 


Tae Com Wace Berrayep Curist.—We have received from A. Nicholas, con- 
ductor of the Bank Note List and Insurance Reporter, a silver coin, which is a 
perfect fac-simile of the Shekel of the Sanctuary, or “piece of silver,” thirty of 
which were paid to Judas for the betrayal of Christ. It was considered a pecu- 
liar piece by the Israelites, and was always spoken of in their holy books as the 
Shekel of Israel, or Holy Shekel of the Sanctuary. It was the amount which 
each Israelite, between the ages of 20 and 50, was required to pay into the public 
treasury, as a ransom for their delivery, during their sojourn in the wilderness. 
According to the British currency, a shekel was worth two shillings three pence 
three farthings—equal to about fifty cents of our money. The coin is somewhat 
larger than an American half dollar, and is smooth edged. On one side it bears 
the emblem of Aaron’s rod, as mentioned in Numbers, xvii., 8, surrounded with 
the inscription in Hebrew characters, Jerusalem the Holy; and on the reverse 
is a representation of the Pot of Incense—a full account of which is given in 
Leviticus, xii—with the words, Shekel of Israel. The cast from whieh this coin 
was struck was taken from an original specimen in the Vatican, at Rome, very 
rare; and indeed, claimed—with very little reason, of course—to be one of the 
identical pieces paid to Judas. Mr. Nicholas has caused a few to be struck off 
in pure silver, and also a large number of cheaper material, for the gratification 
of the curious. ; 


New Bayx Laws—1. Pennsytvania.—The legislature of Pennsylvania has 
passed a law abolishing days of grace on sight bills; also, a law allowing mer- 
chants (but not bankers) to charge and receive seven per cent. interest on accounts 
current, viz. : 

Seo. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That commission merchants and agents of parties not 
residing in this Commonwealth, be, and they are hereby authorized to enter into 
an agreement to retain the balances of money in their hands, and pay for the 
same a rate of interest not exceeding seven per centum per annum, and receive 
a rate of interest not exceeding that amount, for any advance of money made 
by them on goods or merchandise consigned to them for sale or disposal. Pro- 
vided, That this act shall only apply to moneys received from, or held on account 
of any advances made upon goods consigned from importers, manufacturers and 
others living and transacting business in places beyond the limits of the State. 

Approved, May 21, 1857. 


Banx Bits or orwer Srates.—Act in appiti0on.to “an Acr Reautatine Bangs.” 


Src. 1. Be it enacted, &e., That to the end that the full intent and purpose of 
the act to which this is a supplement may be accomplished, and that the notes 
of other States may be eed, to give place to the secure issues of the banks of 


this Commonwealth, the thirtieth section of the act approved the sixteenth of 
5 
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April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, entitled “ An Act regulating Banks,” 
be, and the same is hereby extended to all persons holding licenses as brokers, 
under the laws of this Commonwealth, ape myeor | or who may be transact- 
ing the business of private bankers, so far as to prohibit the parties aforesaid 
from paying out said notes in the purchase or discount of any bill of exchange, 
promissory note or other negotiable paper. Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall authorize any broker or brokers holding a license as such, or any 
person engaged in the business of private banking, to create any bank note or 
certificate in the similitude of a bank note. And any person, broker or banker, 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this act, s ai be held to have com- 
mitted a public misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned for 
@ period not less than ten nor more than sixty days, at the discretion of the 
court, and fined in any sum not exceeding five hundred dollars and not less than 
one hundred dollars, 
Approved, May 21, 1857. 


Exrxnses or THE Mixt.—Congress has appropriated $626,995 in support of the 
mint for the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1858, viz. : 


Mint of the United States at Philadelphia,—For salaries of the director, trea- 
surer, assayer, melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, assistant assayer, as- 
sistant melter and refiner, and seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 


dollars, j 3 ‘ _ P . . ; é ; - $27,900 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, seventy-four thousand eight 

hundred dollars, ‘ > F ‘ a js : f - ‘ 74,800 
For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage, in addition 

to other available funds, seventy-five era dollars, . 4 75,000 
For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved at the mint, three hun- 

dred dollars, . J - ‘4 a Y F . * ‘ . 300 
For transportatior of bullion from New York Assay Office to the United 

States mint for coinage, ten thousand dollars, . A in ‘ é 10,000 
At San Francisco, California.—For salaries of superintendent, trea- 

surer, assayer, melter and refiner, coiner and five clerks, twenty- 

eight thousand dollars, a ‘ ‘ - ‘a ‘ ‘ 28,000 
For wages of workmen and adjusters, one hundred and seventy-five 

thousand dollars, . ‘i 7 ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 175,000 
For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage, in addition 

to other available funds, ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 

fifteen dollars, . 94,715 


At New Orleans.—For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assayer, 
coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks, seventeen thousand 
seven hundred dollars, . ‘ i , : ‘ P - ‘ 17,700 

For wages of workmen, twenty-seven thousand dollars, . ‘. 27,000 

For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage, in ad- 
dition to other available funds, twenty-two thousand two hundred 


dollars, . Ps / é _ ‘ ; ‘ ‘i r ‘ ‘ 22,200 
At Charlotte, North Carolina.—For salaries of superintendent, coiner, 

assayer and clerk, six thousand dollars, . i . 6,000 
For wages of workmen, three thousand five hundred dollars, 3,500 


For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage, in ad- 

dition to other available funds, two thousand one hundred dollars, . 2,100 
At Dahlonega, Georgia.—For salaries of superintendent, coiner, as- 

sayer and clerk, six thousand dollars, . . ; 2 é‘ ‘ 6,000 
For wages of workmen, two thousand eight hundred and eighty dol- 

ars, . . ° . . . ‘ . ° ° : 2,880 
For incidental and contingent expenses, including wastage, in ad- 

dition to other available funds, two thousand five hundred dollars, 2,500 
Assay Office, New York.—For salaries of officers and clerks, twenty - 

four thousand seven hundred dollars, . 4 ‘ 4 ; - 24,700 
For wages of workmen, twenty-six thousand seven hundred dollars, 

in addition to an available balance of former appropriations,. . 26,700 


Total appropriation, s « «© «© « '« CORRSSS 
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Wisconsin Ratt-Roaps.—At the recent session of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
an act was passed of great importance to the holders of rail-road mortgage bonds 
of that State. The act stipulates : 


1st. That the mortgage shall cover real estate acquired and road constructed 
after the execution of the mortgage. 

2d. That the rolling stock (when by the terms of the mortgage it is embraced 
therein) is declared a fixture on the road, and covered by the mortgage. 

8d. That the act is to apply to mortgages executed before as well as after its 
passage. 

4th. That upon foreclosures franchise passes to the mortgagees. 


Norrn Carotiva.—The legislature of North Carolina has provided for the re- 
charter of the State Bank, and for the incorporation of various new rail-road 
companies. Among the laws passed at the late session were the following: 

An Act to incorporate the Mountain Rail-Road Company. (Road to extend 
from some point on the Western N. C. Rail-Road, in Catawba County, to or near 
the town of Lenoir, in Caldwell County. No appropriation from the State.) 

An Act to secure the holders of the coupon bonds of the State against loss by 
accident, &e. (The Public Treasurer to register such bonds, with amount, num- 
ber, date, &c., in a book to be kept by him, and such registry to be evidence 
where the bonds are lost or destroyed. Such registered bonds to be transferable 
only at the office of the Public Treasurer.) 

An Act concerning the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal. (The company to 
surrender the bonds guaranteed by the State, and the State to take stock to the 
amount of $250,000, payable in six per cent. coupon bonds running 30 years, 
When $200,060 shall hone been subscribed and paid by individuals, the State to 
pay $100,000 more. Company authorized to increase its capital stock to a sum 
not exceeding $1,500,000.) 

An Act for the completion of the Atlantic and North Carolina Rail-Road. 
(Public Treasurer to loan the company a sum not exceeding $400,000, and the 
road to set aside its profits as a sinking fund to pay the debt and interest, State 
to take a mortgage on the road.) 

An Act to authorize the North Carolina Rail-Road Company to issue bonds to 
an amount not exceeding $350,000, running ten years, and to bear eight per cent. 
interest. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Parisian Sratisrics.—The Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes has just appeared, 
and contains the following details: ‘The increase of Paris in 1855 was 34,987 
births, of which 17,868 were boys and 17,119 girls. Out of that number 10,917 
were natural children, of whom 1,875 were recognised and 9,042 not recognised. 
The number of marriages was 11,805; 9,636 between bachelors and spinsters; 
570 between bachelors and widows; 1,181 between widowers and spin- 
sters; and 418 between widowers and widows, The deaths amounted to 39,016; 
18,282 males and 17,734 females, The deaths, therefore, exceeded the births by 
1,029. The deaths are thus divided: unmarried men, 12,146; married, 4,533 ; 
widowers, 1,318; unmarried women, 10,440; married, 4,088; widows, 3,148; 
and deposited at the Morgue, 343, of whom 285 were males and 58 females, In 
1855 Paris consumed 945,018 hectolitres of wine in casks, and 13,367 in bottles; 
76,669 of pure spirits and liqueurs; 25,319 cider; 237,926 beer; 78,869,216 
kilogrammes of beef, veal, mutton, pork, dc, ; 1,823,260 of cheese; salt water 
fish to the value of 8,785,320f.; oysters, 1,534,047f.; fresh water fish, 908,312f. ; 
poultry and game, 15,888,863f.; butter, 17,602,221f ; eggs, 8,608,671£ ; 6,923,083 
kilogrammes of gray and white salt; 317,542 kilos, of ice; 838,869 steres of 
firewood ; 3,346,014 hectolitres of charcoal; 3,405,263 of coal,” d&c. 
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New Compass.—On the 13th, at the Liverpool Underwriter’s room, Mr. Ralph 
Reeder, of Cincinnati, U. 8., exhibited an instrument, which is a combination of 
& universal dial and chronometer, by means of which he claims to be enabled to 
take any horizontal bearing in any latitude, at any time of the day, by bringing 
the shadow of the gnomon to its proper place. e gnomon revolves by means 
of the chronometer, so as to perform one revolution in twenty-four hours; and 
when the instrument is levelled and elevated to true latitude, and adjusted at 
the meridian, the gnomon points steadily to the sun, which it follows in its 
course. And conversely, if the instrument be levelled and elevated to the 
latitude of the place and turned round horizontally till the gnomon points to the 
sun, or till the shadow falls on the proper point, it will be adjusted to the 
meridian, and an angle or bearing may be laid on by a horizontal graduated 
motion, It will also solve practically all the problems which ean be solved b 
any armillary sphere, or by spherical trigonometry, so far as its circles and their 
motions extend. For example: Having the declination and the time given, it 
will show the altitude and latitude, or having the declination and the meridian 

iven, it will give both the time and the latitude at any hour and at any place. 

e Rev. Dr. e, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, &c., Medical College of Ohio, 
says the instrument is constructed on correct mathematical principles, and would 
undoubtedly be useful in high latitudes, where the magnetic needle traverses 
badly or not at all. Its accuracy depends wholly on the correctness of the chro- 
nometer or time-piece by which the index or gnomon is moved, and upon its ad- 
justment to the meridian of the place. It would also be useful, perhaps, in ascer- 
taining approximately the local declinations of the needle, in a common survey. 
It was tested in the Baltic on her last voyage here, and Captain Comstock speaks 
favorably of it. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Banx Circutation.—One of the legitimate and important objects of legislation 
is to provide or authorize a sound currency for the apeples and this currency 
should be equivalent at all times to gold and silver. e legislature of this State 
made a desirable move some years ago, when they restricted the discount on the 
bank circulation issued in the State to 3 of one per cent. In order to secure this, 
and to get rid of the fluctuating values of bank paper, a concession was made to 
bankers in the interior, whereby a redemption of their. bills might be effected at 
this rate of discount. The system has since worked well—much to the advan- 
tage of the community, and perhaps as much so to the country bankers. But 
not satisfied with this, an act was foreed through the legislature of 1857, (see 
act, p. 923, June Number,) whereby bankers might have several days grace on 
the redemption of their bills. This act was clearly unconstitutional, as it is in 
contravention of the law of Congress constituting gold and silver as a legal 
tender. The act is also considered invalid, because it was not signed by the gov- 
ernor within the prescribed time. 

Under this act, however, one of the country banks (the Unadilla Bank) at- 
tempted to evade prompt payment of its circulation. Their bills to the amount 
of ten thousand dollars were recently under protest, at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Bank. 


New York City.—The new edifice adjoining Duncan & Sherman’s Banking 
House in Nassau-street, which has been in course of erection for some time past 
for the Continental Bank, was opened June 15th, for the transaction of business, 

The banking-room is 60 feet in length, and 38 feet wide, occupying, with the 

resident and cashier’s offices, the first story of the building. e lofty ceiling 
ig richly and tastefully freseoed, and supported by ornamental iron pillars. The 
walls are of a kind of. French stone, resembling Caen stone, but harder, and the 
floor is of narrow pine plank. The desks and panelling are of dark oak, elabo- 
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rately carved and.moulded. The dusky brown hue of the floor contrasts unfavor- 
ably with the richly painted ceiling; and the neutral tint of the walls, for the 
same reason, produces a cold and chilling effect. With this exception, the Con- 
tinental Bank is not inferior in architectural beauty to any of the elegant struc- 
tures of a like nature which have recently been erected. The building is of 
eourse fire-proof, and cost in the neighborhoad of $100,000. 


Continental Bank.—Capital stock $1,500,000, to be increased to $2,000,000. 
The board of directors of this bank, in view of its increasing business, and in 
pursuance of the authority conferred on them by the articles of association, have 
unanimously decided to increase the capital stock by an issue of 5,000 additional 
shares of $100 each, which shall be subject in all respects to the stipulations, 
conditions and limitations in said articles contained and declared with respect to 
the shares now existing. 


The American Exchange Bank.—The second instalment of $25 per share on 
the increased capital stock of this bank has been ordered by the board of direc- 
tors to be called for, payable on the 1st day of July next, with interest from 
May 1 last. Any stockholder may have the option of paying the remaining $50 
per share required to make full paid stock, between the Ist and 10th of July, by 
adding interest as above. 


St. Nicholas Bank,—The second instalment of $25 on each share of the new 
or increased capital stock of this bank will be payable at the banking house on 
Wednesday, the 1st of July next. The pre-payment of the three remaining in- 
stalments, adding interest from Ist February last, will entitle the stockholder to 
the next full dividend. 


Metropolitan Bank.—At a meeting of the board of directors of this bank, held 
on the 8th of May, it was resolved to increase the capital stock $1,000,000, say, 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Subscription books will be opened at the Banking House, No. 108 Broadway, 
on the Ist day of July next, and remain open until the 10th of said month, 
Those holding stock at the close of business on the 25th of June next, will be 
entitled to subscribe at par for said million of additional capital, and will receive 
one share of new stock for every three shares of old. They will also have the 
— ge og the privilege of subscribing, for which purpose a form will be 

urnished. 


Massacuusetts.—Edmund W. Russell, Esq., has been elected cashier of the 
Greenfield Bank, in place of George Ripley, Esq., who succeeds Mr. Hammond 
as cashier of the Hartford Bank. 


Suffolk Bank Redemption and Boston Clearing-House Exchanges.—The follow- 
ing gives the comparative statement of bills redeemed monthly by the Suffolk 
Bank for two years past, and also the transactions for one year of the Clearing- 
House, which commenced operations March 29, 1856: 

Clearing- 
Suffolk Bank. House. 
$28,107,764 $32,499,846 $114,616,088 

28,090,520 84,100,523 119,648,865 

28,655,816 $1,221,488 104,444,979 

29,124,271 88,651,159 112.887,124 

84,163,493 89,514,489 182,286,802 

$2,604,767 85,721,847 122,680,334 

82,625,880 85,885,792 129,184,798 

82,811,406 83,185,272 128,988,086 

27,064,942 28,085,416 110,125,488 

29,442,696 81,418,980 125,181,164 

83,755,510 36,672,364 131,410,198 

85,592,268 85,780,997 128,800,728 
$871,538,833 —-$407,188,078 — $1,459,704,599 

83,928,178 121,642,049 
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The bank circulation of New England is about $50,000,000 in round numbers, 
» and it follows, therefore, that the average time of the bills being out is some six 
weeks, or in other words, the circulation is redeemed eight times annually. The 
exchanges at the Clearing-House for April, 1856, were $98,065,784 93, and May, 
$117,863,736 63, the first two months of its operation. This new feature in our 
banking — meets the expectations of its originators, and answers well the 
purposes for which it was instituted, giving, we believe, satisfaction to the banks 
of the city, all of which have become connected with it. (See Circular issued 
by Mr. J. G. Martin, Stock Broker, 10 State-street, Boston.) 


Bank of Mutual Redemption.—The legislature, on the 20th May, passed an act 
authorizing the Bank of Mutual Redemption to commence business whenever 
their capital shall amount to five Lantied thousand dollars, (instead of one 
million, as before proposed.) The Iiide and Leather Bank at Boston was also 
incorporated, with a capital of one million of dollars, 


. Country Banks.—Since July, 1856, the only increase of capital has been the 
Adams Bank $150,000, ($200,000 to $350,000,) and Millbury $25,000; ($75,000 to 
$100,000 ;) this latter being, before increase, the only bank in Massachusetts with 
less than $100,000 capital. Two new banks were created last year, the Wam- 
sutta, at Fall River, (commenced Oct. 8, 1856,) and the Shelburne Falls Bank, 
(commenced December, 1856,) each with $100,000 capital, making a total increase 
of only $337,000. 

The legislature of this year established no new banks, (except the “Hide and 
Leather,” in Boston,) but authorized an increase of $1,955,000 among the existing 
country banks, apportioned as follows: 


Present 
Location. a Total. 


Hampshire Manufacturers’ Bank,. 
Haverhill Bank, 


600,000 
Millers’ River Bank, ' 
Mount Wollaston Bank,. 150,000 
250,000 
150,000 
500,000 
Quincy Stone Bank, 150,000 
o eo sdsedecesee .. Taunton, 400,000 
Haverhill, 200,000 
50,000 250,000 
50,000 150,000 
50,000 200,000 





$4,710,000 $1,955,000 $6,665,000 


After the above increase of capital is fully paid in, there will be 6 banks of 
$600,000 capital, 3 of $500,000, 2 of $400,000, 7 of $350,000, 1 of $315,000, 10 of 
$300,000, 11 of $250,000, 1 of $210,000, 28 of $200,000, 1 of $180,000, 33 of 
$150,000, 1 each of $140,000, $125,000, $120,000, and 31 of $100,000, making 
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187 banks and $28,840,000 capital, adding to which, 86 banks in Boston, 
oars capital, gives a total of 173 banks and $60,800,000 capital in the 
whole State. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—We learn that three of the new banks chartered for Philadel- 
_ will be speedily organized. The subscription books of the “ Commonwealth 

nk” are now open at Sansom Street Hall, and will continue open until the 
whole number of shares shall be taken. The books of subscription to the “Corn 
Exchange Bank’’ were opened, corner of Second and Gold streets, early in June. 
The corporation of the “ Union Bank” opened their books on Monday, the 15th 
June, in the second story of Gordon’s new building, southwest corner of Third 
and Arch streets, 


Currency.—Of the new bank currency law of Pennsylvania the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: “This will do something towards purging the —— of a portion 
of the more depreciated issues of other States that maintain circulation among 
us. This description of currency has not been paid out at all by some of the 
banks, and by others only in an indirect way. Still, enough has been done 
through the brokers to make it an object with both the banks and the brokers to 
keep it in circulation, to the prejudice of the issues of our own banks, and to the 
discredit of the currency.” ‘“ 


Kentucky.—The Louisville Journal, of the 10th inst.,says: “The Kentuck 
Trust Company Bank case of Fennell vs. Sandford, which has attracted muc 
attention of late, its results being of great importance to parties holding the 
notes or stock of the bank, was decided, on Saturday, against Fennell. Judge 
Moore, of the Kenton County Circuit Court, in Covington, gave judgment sus- 
taining the mortgage made by B. F. Sandford to the Savings Bank of Cincinnati, 
and dismissing the attachment taken out by the Commissioner of the Kentucky 
Trust Company Bank. The full extent of this mortgage was $150,000. The 
decision will greatly disturb the calculations of note aud stockholders. It was 
confidently expected by parties interested in the bank that the mortgage would 
be set aside, and the property be used in the assets of the bank. 


Oxto.— We understand that the State Bank of Ohio is about to arrange for an 
extensive “assorting” business in this city, for the special purpose of returning 
the notes of Kentucky, Indiana and Virginia banks. One of our banking 
houses is to furnish New York exchange at § premium for the notes of the 
banks named,which are to be forwarded to it by the branches of the State Bank 
of Ohio. It is agreed that the agent here shall not pay out the notes of the 
Kentucky, Virginia or Indiana banks. The Ohio banks, we suppose, expect by 
this arrangement to obtain a supply of exchange, partly at the expense of other 
banks, and to make room for an increased circulation of their own paper, by 
collecting and returning for redemption foreign currency. 

It would be well if an arrangement could be made with all the banks of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Virginia to provide for the redemption of their notes in 
this city, but thiscan only be brought about by a united movement. This, so far 
as we know, is not contemplated by the State Bank of Ohio. It proposes to en- 
gage in the business on its own account, and with its comparatively trifling capi- 
tal to bring its stronger neighbors to such terms as it may propose! This is an 
illegitimate business for a chartered bank to engage in. It was not for this that 
the people granted to it the privileges secured by the charter. It was organized 
for the benefit of the community at large, to facilitate trades, not to cramp or 
embarrass business operations —Cincinnati Gazette, June 5th. 


CanaDA—The Montreal Gazette contains the proceedings of the annual meetin 
of the stockholders of the “City Bank,” of that place. A report was submitte 
by the president, in which he represents the institution to be in a highly flour- 
ishing condition. The following passage is from the conclusion of the report: 

“Finally, it isadmitted on all hands that our present banking capital is quite 
insufficient for our mercantile necessities, and that to retain capital in the country, 
or to invite the éstablishment of more banks with increased foreign capital, 
would be a wise and beneficial policy. And, while on this head, public sentiment 
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is unanimous, and our commerce suffers from a short supply of money, obsolete 
pay | laws are maintained, which drive capital away, and a spirit of interference 
and disquiet manifested towards the banks, which would induce any foreign cap- 
italist to sup that our legislature viewed these institutions as inimical to the 
solid prosperity of the country.” 


Catirorn1a.—The California papers allude to the returning of a large amount of 
Eastern capital from San Francisco. Messrs. Lucas & Turner have already just 
given up business; and Mr. Drexel, of the firm of Drexel, Sather & Church, 
withdraws his name and capital on the Ist of July. Mr. Drexel is at the head 
of the firm of Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, and one of the firm of Van Vleek, 
Drexel & Read, New York. Those two firms will continue business as usual. 
The reasons assigned for all this withdrawal of capital is the unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which business is conducted at San Francisco, and the uncertain value of 
California securities, Capital, however, finds such profitable investment in San 
Francisco, and the commercial prospects of California are so flattering, that we 
have no doubt new capitalists will send their active means thither. 


eg APPOINTMENTS.—The following changes of cashiers have been recently 
made: 


Bank. Cashier. " In place of 


nedioseccede Me VEMbigdocoses +++-.J. W. Moore, 
-Bank of Royalton, W. H. Baxter,. 
Conway Bank,.......... William C. Robinson,... William B. Hale. 


Newport, “ ,.Aquidneck Bank,....... J. W. Vose,. 

Wickford, “  .. Farmers’ Bank, 

Chepachet, “ ,.Franklin Bank,......... 

Hartford, Conn.,.....Hartford Bank,.......... 

Norwich, “ 

Seymour, “  ....Bankof North America,..H. F. Norcross, : 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,.....Mechanics’ Bank,..... .- George W. White,. A. 8, Mulford. 
Goshen, ....Bank of Orange County,. William T. Russell,......Thomas T. Reeve. 
Medina, .-.-Medina Bank,........ ..-Riley M. Godard,. John M, Kennan. 
llion, 065 eNO Ba j0< 006s cceses H. H. Devendorf, 

Syracuse, ....Salt Springs Bank, 

Oswego, ....Luther Wright’s Bank,..S. H. Lathrop, 


Jeffersonville, Va.,... Northwestern Bank,.....John A. Kelly,..........G@eorge W. G. Browne. 
Malden, “ ..Bank of Kanawha,......A. Spencer Nye,......... C. Hedrick. 
Eliz. City, N. C.,.....F «eeee++ehveuben F, Overman,....William W. Griffin. 
Charleston, 8. C.,....State Bank,. 

Branch of State Bank,...George A. Thornton,....Isaac Rector. 

Branch of State Bank,...Samuel Bayard,. 


Greensburg, Ky.,....Bank of Kentucky,. 

Georgetown, “ ....Farmers’ Bank of Ky.,... Fabricius C. McCalla,...J. T. Craig. 
Covington, “ ....Farmers’ Bank of Ky.,.. Thomas B. Page,. 

Barbourville, “ ....Northern Bank of Ky.,.. William McClanahan,...Thomas C. Woods. 


BANE DIVIDENDS. 

All the Philadelphia banks, with the exception of the Bank of Pennsylvania 

and the Bank of North America, which declare in January and July, have de- 

clared their semi-annual dividends. The amounts respectively made, compared 
with those declared at the last three dividend periods, we present herewith: . 
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Nov., May, Nov, May, 
Capital, 1855. 1856. 1956. 1857. Amount. 
5 5 5 _ $98,449 
48,750 
57,500 


® 
& 


Philadelphia Bank, 

Commercial Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, 

Bank of Northern Liberties, 

City Bank, 

Western Bank,.. 0... .cccccccccccce 
Bank of Penn Township, 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
Bank of Commerce,........+.++++e 
Southwark Bank, 

Kensington Bank, 

Consolidation Bank, 

Tradesmen’s Bank, 


aQaaranew 
Aap Io 


ooana aes 
_ 
CSADWAAa#¢»andtarana p ooo ar 


ARPQaanocaa4aa 
ARPAOaaaa&aantagana 


a 


$9,387,530 

The dividends, it will be seen, are, on the whole, less than at either of the 

preceding periods with which we have compared, though with most of the banks 

they are the same. The whole amount which will come on the market by the 

payment of these dividends is $451,815. The capital represented by these divi- 
dends is $9,387,580. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Manual for Notaries Public and Bankers, by B. Roetxer, Esq., of the New York 
Bar. Third edition, with notes and references and additional chapters on Nego- 
tiable Paper, by J. Smima Homans, Notary Public. (Published at the office of the 
Bankers’ Magazine.) Price two dollars, 

Various amendments have been recently made by the legislatures of New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri and other States, in reference to Negotiable 
Paper, Damages on Bills, Rates of Interest, &c. These numerous changes are 
fully stated in the above work, now just issued. The new law of New York as 
to Notices of Protest and Grace on Sight Bills, is given; also the new banking 
laws of Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Wisconsin, New York, California, Louisiana, 
Illinois and other States; recent decisions as to the liability of brokers in selling 
forged paper ; liability of banks for errors committed by their notaries, and for 
collection paper. [Copies will be mailed to order, $2 in paper covers, $2 25 in 
muslin, including postage pre-paid. ] 

The New Tariff of 1857, arranged in alphabetical order, showing the comparative 
rates according to the acts of 1846 and 1857; with the new instructions of the 
Treasury Department. Second edition. (Published at the office of the Bankers’ 
Magazine.) 

This edition presents the subjects in a concise form. The errors pointed out in 
other editions of the Tariff are avoided in this. Besides which, the Foreign 
Commerce of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts is fully illustrated, 
covering a period of thirty-six years. 

The Ship-Builders’ Manual and Nautical Referee. By Joun W. Gairrrrus, Quarto, 

pp- 400. New York, 4 Bowling Green. ‘ 

Mr, Griffiths follows the profession of marine architect and practical ship- 
builder, and is the author * “Theory and Practice Blended in Ship-Building,” 
and editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” The present work, as its title imports, 
is intended to furnish information to the ship builder; giving valuable details 
in reference to ship-timber; designs for steam and sail vessels; strength of mate- 
rials; tables of capacity; tabular illustrations of sails, rigging, spars, d&c., all 
which are useful both to the ship-builder and to the ship-owner. 
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OFFERED ASKED 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. INT, PAYABLE, jon CuRT-(FER CERT. 
Loan, 6 per cent.,........ eee X ....1862..| January, July, 1128 | 2.6. 
SS YY CaaS gteleee a. op enkeel es do. 118% | 119 
do. 6 do. ooo 0866... } 118% | 119 
do. 6 do, Coupon Bonds, X ....1868.. . 118% | 119 

5 do. Texas indem., X ....1865.. . 108 


STATE SECURITIES. 
é per cent.,. .1860-61-62. . gre saat a 102} 
do. do. 105 
| January, Sey, 108 
: | fanaery, 3 Oct.| 112 
do. do 1004 
do. 
do 


$ 
do, Canal Loan, 6 
do. Canal Pref., 5 
6 


May, Novem’, 
..| January, July, 
do. 


. .1885-1890. . 

o0:00cl878.. 
eee vo 001878. 
er eccccce 1872.. 
ecccccces 1870.. 
«cece ce eel 8I5... 


4 February, Aug. 

.| January, July, 
1870-90. .| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 
April, October, 


ng. . Had July, 


x. 
Detroit, WW Bonds, 7 ? Feb’y, aleue, 
Jersey City, . . Bonds, 6 . 71. March, Sept’r, 
Bonds, 6 : - -1880-83. .| Divers,....,.. 


Memphis,....Bonds,6 do. X.......1882..\January, July, 





1857. | 


CITY BONDS. 
Milwaukie, . ..Bonds, 7 per cent. X..1873-74-75. 
New Orleans, . .Bids,6 do. X R.R.1872-74.. 
do. Municipal, . 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh... “Bonds, 6 
Peoria, (Ill.) .. Bonds, 7 
Quincy. P. 8 
inten (Wis. ) Bonds, q 
Rochester, . . Bonds, 6 
St. Louis R. R. Bids, 6 
do. B'ds, 6 
Sacramento, Bonds, 10 
San Francisco, B’ds, 10 
do. Bids, 10 
do. Bids, 6 
Wheeling, Mp. B’ds, 6 
do. R. R, Bids, 6 
Zanesville, . ..Coup., 7 


COUNTY BONDS. 

St. Louis, (Missouri,) 6 per cent.X 
Alleghany, (Penn) 6 do. 
Fayette,..(Kent’y,) 6 » Be 
Bourbon,.. do. Gh Bscen 
Mason,.... do. » Boo 
Boyle,..... do. x 
S Olark,..... . 

cappouaiey, 4 » 
Ba’ 


1. 1871-75... 


Semi-annua) 
dividends. 


RAIL-ROAD npetenere A 
Baltimore & Ohio,.............. o..f° 3 
Chicago & Rock Island, ba SG 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,..100..) .. 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cin.,..... 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland & Toledo, 


cs. 
we 


Michigan Central, , 

Michigan South’n & North’n Ind.,100.. 

Milwaukie & Mississippi... . ms 

New Jersey, 

New Haven & Hartford, 

New York Central, 

Ohio & ere XA 
PUGEMA, ooo soe Coe e eee ce 6000100... 


em OOo or Or rn 


RRA: 


X..1869-78-83... 
..1878.. 


ame ee 
- 1862-73. ‘ 
..|May, Novem’, | 

dine 4 ON July, 


X divers i issues, . ‘ 
.-- 1881-83.. 
1881-82.. 
-1881-83.. 


| February, Aug. | 


January, July, 
fecaps as 


City, County and other Bonds. 


INT. PAYABLE. 


.|March, Sept’r, 


January, July, 
do. 


0. 
March, Sept’r, 


s DIP voce0es 


April, October, 


January, July, 

Divers, 

January, July, 
do. 


do. 


.| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, 


do. do. 
do. 


‘oven’ r, 


April, October, 
do. 


do. 
January, July, 
do 


March, Sept'r, 
April, October, 
ewes: > Aug: 








peli. "aly: 


May, Novem’r, 
January, July, | 
June, Decem’r, | 


December, . 
cig J uly, | 


rah. Aug. 
April, October, | 
February, Aug. 





May 15, Nov’ | 
January, July, | 


OFFERED | 
PER CENT. PER CENT. 


129 
9 
93 
80 
40 
56 

126 

1193 
81} 
92 
91 
71 
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ASKED 


82 
"4 
84 
88} 
70 





Money Market. 


Notes on the fonepd FRarket. 


New York, June 24, 1857. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 9} a 9§ premium. 


Tune has been increasing ease in the Money Market since March last, and occasional conces- 
sions by lenders in their terms on call loans and on business paper. The banks have maintained 
their liberal line of discounts—there being but slight fluctuations since 1st April. The heavy 
shipments of coin for the past month have, at last, served to check the loans, and are accompanied 
by an advance in the rates for sterling bills from 934 to 9% a 9%. The constantly accruing in- 
debtedness of our merchants and importers to European manufacturers more than balances the 
valnes of our export trade. The shipments of cotton for the current year are less than in 1656, 
by nearly seven thousand hundred bales, viz. : . 

1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. 1858. 
Received at all ports,............. 2,867,000 8,414,000 2,559,000 2,767,000 3,162,000 
Exported to Great Britain,. - 1,818,000 1,787,000 1,862,000 1,888,000 1,598,000 
Exported to France,......... esses 871,000 472,000 402,000 293,000 409,000 
Exported to other foreign ports,.... 378,000 482,000 245,000 291,000 826,000 
Total export,......ccsccccece see. 2,067,000 2,741,000 2,009,000 1,972,000 2,828,000 
Stock on hand, 240,000 213,000 174,000 891,000 269,000 


The Custom House returns for the past three months show diminished importations of dry goods 
compared with last year. This is owing to the essential change in the tariff policy, to take effect 
on the 1st day of July—a change which will further encourage the importation of foreign finery, 
and depress domestic manufactures, It has long been a settled principle of the conservative 
portion of our people, that this country cannot (for a few years to come, at least) compete success- 
fally with Europe in the important manufactures by which Europe has attained such enormous 
wealth. Itis well known that labor and capital are there remunerated generally at one-half the 
rates paid here. In the manufactures of cotton, woollen, silk and other goods, labor is the chief 
item of expenditure—perhaps three-fourths of the whole. In this item alone the American manu- 
qacturer pays double what is paid in Europe. Hence the facility with which foreign manufac- 
tures are forced upon this market at prices far below those at which they can be produced here. 
Yur cotton goes to Europe to the extent of nearly three millions of bales, at a value of $128,000,000 
—supplies England and Continental Europe for their own people. Of this, England takes about 
two millions of bales, and re-exports cotton goods annually to the value of thirty-three millions 
sterling, after supplylng a population of twenty-eight millions with colton goods. 

The loan of credit by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
Road Company ($400,000) has been renewed. Proposals were invited in June Jast for the pur- 
chase of the scrip of the Commonwealth of four hundred thousand dollars, payable July 1, 1877, 
bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, from the ist day of July, 1857, payable 
semi-annually on the first days of January and July, on the coupons attached to said scrip, at the 
Treasurer’s office in the city of Boston. The following loans are now proposed in this market: 

I. The Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Rail-Road Company propose to sell to stockholders 
their eight per cent. 25 year Construction (land grant) Mortgage Bonds, of $1,000 each, of date 
May 1, 1857, and secured upon their entire road and line of road from Chicago to Lake Superior, 
and upon a million of acres of the grants of public lands from Congress, as made to this company 
by the States of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Il. The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail-Road Company offer their first mortgage 
bonds to the extent of one million of dollars, bearing seven per cent. interest. This road is now 
in operation from Pittsburg to within eighty-two miles of Chicago. 

The commissioners of the sinking fund of Indiana will receive sealed proposals till the 8th day 
of July, 1857, for the sale to them of two hundred thousand dollars, or any less amount of bonds 
of the State of Indiana, issued for bank capital, bearing five per cent. interest, and falling due in 
1864, 1865 or 1866, which, if the offers are accepted, will be paid for on the following day. 

The additional bank capital paid in since January last enables our banks to enlarge their loans 
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notwithstanding the decline in the specie reserve. The following are the leading items for the 
past few weeks: 

Date. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sudb-Treas'y. Coinin B’ks. Total Coin, 
June 7, 1856,..$103,474,921 $8,480,252 $90,609,248 $7,823,000 $16,166,000 $23,989,000 
July, 5, “ .. 109,267,582 8,637,471 100,140,420 6,171,500 16,829,200 28,000,700 
Aug. 2, ++ 112,221,568 8,646,043 98,847,817 8,567,700 14,828,200 22,995,900 
Sept. 6, 109,560,943 8,887,860 89,350,154 13,694,100 18,098,800 26,702,900 
Oct. 4, -- 107,981,707 8,830,628 88,730,804 13,282,800 11,015,100 24,247,400 
Nov. 1, -- 108,142,093 8,686,935 86,522,891 13,406,500 11,057,600 24,464,100 
Dec. 6, - 106,898,554 8,671,758 91,698,784 11,944,400 12,278,800 24,222,700 
Jan. 3, 1881,.. 109,149,153 8,602,113 95,846,216 11,480,100 11,172,200 22,602,800 
Feb. 7, -- 112,876,718 8,426,817 96,029,439 13,618,000 11,148,800 24,761,800 
March 7, “ .. 111,899,649 8,465,697 95,858,222 15,189,800 11,707,300 26,896,600 
April 11, “ .. 115,874,717 8,787,844 96,518,908 15,174,800 10,884,400 26,059,200 
May 3, “ 114,409,275 9,006,566 99,159,472 14,408,100 12,009,900 26,418,000 
June 6, “ .. 115,838,592 8,838,572 96,594,391 12,431,000 18,184,700 25,565,700 
June 13, “ .. 115,412,541 8,696,893 96,168,937 11,749.309 11,974,800 28,724,100 
June 20, “ 115,119,690 8,593,801 95,939,618 11,472,600 12,790,400 24,263,000 


The total ditgeeenti of coin from this port since 1st January (to 20th June) have been $20,056,000, 
and for same period in 
$10,515,000 oy biiangictneis ies «+» -$15,696,000 
eee oe mee +--+ 12,236,000 
14,364,000 20,056,000 
The State Treasurer of Ohio is represented as a defaulter to the amount of over $600,000. The 
default at Columbus, Ohio, will not affect the market value of the bonds, although it will bea 
serious inconvenience to the State authorities. It is another lamentable instance of the folly of 
employing mere politicians as financial officers. The duties of a State Treasurer require business 
talents of the first order, and integrity unquestioned. But the State funds should not be subject 
to the order of any one man. Al) payments of that office should be countersigned by the auditor 
or some other State officer. The legislature of Ohio employ a treasurer at a salary of only one 
thousand dollars per annum—a sum at which only second or third rate men could be employed. 
The office requires a man of the first talents, and his salary should not be less than five thousand 
dollars a year—the annual revenue of the State being over three and a half millions of dollars. 
Illinois, Mississippi and other States have suffered by employing political treasurers ; and Ohio 
will now have to pay for its own experience. 
We annex the prices of State Loans at the close of the past eight weeks: 
May 1. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. Junedth. 12th. 19th. 
U. S. 6 per cents, 1867-8, 118 118 1183 118% 118% 118% 1185 118% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886,. 105 106 106 106346 10636 106 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 103 104 104 103 103 102 
Indiana 5 per cents, 833¢ 823 82% 823g 8234 &3 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents, 843¢ 834g $23¢ 82% 82¢ 
Virginia 6 per cents,. 913 91 92 92 914g 
Georgia 6 per cents,........ aia 9236 923¢ 93 93 
California 7’s, 1870, 47 5634 3 64% «59 
North Carolina 6 per cents,.... 923¢ 903¢ 91 9234 
Missouri 6 per cents,. 823g 8234 §3 833¢ 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 85 853¢ 843 = 85 
Tennessee 6 per cents,. 87 87 863% 87% 87 
Our summary of stock values shows no material changes in Government or State Loans. The 
United States sixes are quoted at 118}, without sellers. Holders are unwilling to part with these 
even at the premium offered by the Treasury—viz., sixteen per cent. and the accumulated in- 
terest of nearly three per cent. Some of our savings banks hold considerable amounts of these 
securities ; and although the market price is not likely to decline, it is a favorable period for con- 
version into State Bonds. $100,000 United States Loans of 1867-8, at present value, will pur- 
chase $145,000 of Missouri Sixes or Pennsylvania Five per cents—the former yielding nearly nine- 
per cent., and the latter 7} on the investment, 
The American Exchange Bank have to pay $500,000 on 1st July for the State of Illinois, being 
the amount of certain State indebtedness then redeemable. The Bank of the Republic is already 
furnished with funds to pay the interest due 1st July on the debt of the State of Virginia. 
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Rail-Road Shares.—The market is more depressed than at any period of 1856 or 1857, Since 
our last monthly report Harlem shares have declined 13¢ ; Reading has reached the extremely 
-Jow figures of 71 a 713¢ ; Illinois Central shares are quoted 334 lower; Chicago and Rock Island 
134 ; Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Rail-Road shares, paying 12 per cent. annually, are 
quoted at 102. Little Miami (10 per cent. dividend) 93 a 96. New Haven and Hartford 119. 
We annex the closing rates for leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks : 
Mayilst. Sth. 15th 22d. 29th. Junedth. 12th. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,.... 8734 865 86% S64 86% 84% 81% 
N. Y. & Erie BR. R. shares, 424% 41% 87 863g «= 855%C—=« iH 
Harlem R. R. shares, és 153g 43:12 114 10% 11 
Reading R. R. shares, 81% 1934 78% TT 
Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 25 24 24 19% 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 95 95 9436 915 
Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 64% 645 61% 433¢ 
Panama R. R. shares, 944% «= 98 95 92 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. shares, 61% 6246 54 5034 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 135 1845 189% 187 1833¢ 
Clev. and Toledo R. R.shares,. 68% 69 6556 57 57% 
Chicago and Rock Island R. R. 993 98 97 96% 98% 92% 
Milwaukie and Miss. R. R.,.... 70% 6854 673 67 67 623 6236 
Rail-Road Bonds.—The more active demand for money has induced some holders to part with 
Erie sevens of 1859 at 95. Income Bonds are quoted 1 per cent. lower. In other items the changes 
are not material. We annex the closing prices of rail-road bonds for the last eight weeks: 
Mayist. Sth 15th. 22d. 29th. Junedth. 12th. 19th. 
Erie R. R. sevens, 1859,........ 96 9% 86986 96 96 96 96 95 
Erie R. R. bonds, 1875, 88 873g = 888 88 8ig = ST 86 
Erie Convertibles, 1871, 75 17 17 T3¢ 285 783 2972 
Hudson River R. R. 1st mort... 973 9734 973% 928K 93 98 98 | 93 
Panama R. R. bonds, 98 98 93 99 96 98 


Illinois Central sevens, ; §=69956 = 100 99% 99% 936 9 97 
85 


New York Central sixes, 8645 = 86 864% 85 “$4 84 
Canton Company shares,. 20 2% 20 194 19% 18% 19 
Pennsylvania Coal Company,.. 93% 93% 94 94 94 9236 92 
Cumberland Coal Company,... 18 17 17% 18% 1s¥y i8 17 17% 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co.,... 1244 123 124% 124 123 1283{ «115 116 

The foreign demand for cotton and breadstuffs is steady, and prices well maintained. The 
London money market exhibits strong signs of an early recovery and renewed ease. Consols were 
quoted on the 13th, at 9334 a 9334. 

The phases of the stock market are certainly more extraordinary than at any previous date, to 
our knowledge. With abundant capital, and abundant facilities for loans, holders seem to have 
lost all confidence in the value of rail-road securities, and are inclined to sell even at a loss of 
thirty or forty per cent. This line of conduct is not authorized by the facts. There may have been 
some mismanagement in rail-road affairs in some few cases; but it will be found sooner or later 
that the rail-road system is the back bone of the country; and if it does not pay now, it can be 
made to pay: not only to bondholders but to shareholders. Our neighbors in Massachusetts tried 
low fares for some years, and found the policy unprofitable—a losing one to stockholders. A radi- 
cal change was made, The tariff was altered from the ruinous prices of 1} cent per mile, to 2} 
cents and 3 cents. These rates have enabled the leading companies to maintain regular divi- 
dends ; and we are convinced that if the New York and Western roads adopt the same change, 
the results will be equally beneficial. Instead of the present minimum, 2 cents per mile, let them 
adopt 2} cents; it will thus add twenty-five per cent. to their earnings without adding to their 
expenditures. The receipts might possibly fall off in a small ratio, but the business would be 
more profitable, At the present low fares, in many cases (through routes from New York to 
Chicago, for instance) the rates will not average two cents per mile for each passenger. 


DEATH. 


Ar Bancor, Maine, Monday, June 8th, Lzonarp Maxcu, Esq., President of the Bank of the 
State of Maine, in the 44th year of his age, 





